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CeNTENARIES are delightful events when they remind us of the 
well-remembered. For it is the well-remembered whom generally 
we best love and wish to keep closely with us; while to drag the 
others, however estimable or important once they were, from their 
shroudings or the shadows, simply because a hundred years have 
passed since they were born or they died, is merely one more of 
the minor inhumanities. Let them sleep in the peace that encom- 
passeth them; while preferably we rejoice in recalling the delect- 
abilities—the wit, kindness, generosities, charm—of this man or 
woman and that, who made life for their generation and after- 
wards happier because of the happiness and warmth of their own 
minds and hearts, which through some channel of inspiration found 
enduring expression. 

Elia assuredly is one of those. Of the Temple and the Blue- 
Coat School, of East India House, of Islington, Enfield, Edmonton 
and Immortality, he conquered his world by powers of heart and 
intellect, and to this day retains his ascendancy ; not only through 
his strengths, but also through his ever-tolerable weaknesses, proving 
himself in many of the most acceptable ways one like ourselves ; 
of human clay, yet touched in his case with more than a common 
measure of the fire divine. To adapta tag of the later Victorian 
politics, we all are Elians nowadays—or most of us are. 

It is curious but true that in our relative appreciation of the 
great writers their personality rather than their intellect holds 
us, though more truly it is the combination of genius with a 
supremely lovable spirit that most effectually compels. We admire 
Swift’s tremendous powers, but are unable to love him, though 
we may pity him for the agonies he suffered through his disappoint- 
ments and pride. Wordsworth we revere, and we are grateful for 
the poetry, his gift, which purifies and uplifts; but again we do 
not love him, even with the chequered regard that we have for 
that ‘silly old angel,’ Coleridge. But is there any doubt of the 
love we bear to Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or Goldsmith, or Burns, 
because of the truth that in their works there is something more 
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642 CHARLES LAMB. 


than intellectual quality ; and that is the spirit of warm humanity, 
of fellowship, of companionship and love? Charles Lamb is one 
of that happier assembly; and that is why, familiar as we are 
with his personality and writings, we are glad to be reminded of 
them again, now that on the twenty-seventh of this month he 
will have been for a hundred years—not dead. 

Imprimis, the Writer. Only the absurdly infatuate would 
declare that in all its provinces Lamb’s printed work was com- 
pletely satisfying. Like others, including the greatest, he had first 
to find himself and then to discover his way, and although genius 
appears often able to attain the fullness of its development with a 
rapidity that to plodders seems miraculous, it still, we must believe, 
goes duly through all the essential processes. Charles Lamb had 


no such faculty of miracle. He found his way laboriously; but — 


got to his fulfilment eventually and became, to say the least of it, 
one of the greatest of our essayists and writers of letters. But his 
poetry, with all its humanity, was less than poetry; and although 
we love it rightly and with reason, that is rather for its gentle 
spirit than because it sings with an inspiration superior to that 
of mere verse. 

In his poetry he was influenced inestimably by Coleridge, his 
friend from their boyhood and in the earlier years especially athrill 
with genius and endowed with the assurances of authority; and 
also by the group of poets, Wordsworth their chief, who were his 
familiars later in life and at a time when their works, of destiny 
truly, were coming forth freshly wrought, with the glow of creation 
still about them. In that brilliant firmament Shelley was a star ; 
alas, inadequately appreciated by Lamb; while at least in the 
beginning, before he had come to a right measure of the values 
of poetry, Lamb’s applause often was extravagant and he recognised 
a number of self-assertive geese as swans; amongst them Charles 
Lloyd, who might have deserved the term of ‘insipid poetaster ’ 
applied by Gosse to Henry Kirke White, but whose works were 
acclaimed by our centurion as ‘ eminently beautiful’ and ‘ earnest 
passionate communings of the spirit with itself.’ Where are those 
poems now? Southey, also, on the promise of his early verse was 
to have become the peer of Shakespeare ; but Time soon brought 
a cure to that early propensity to overpraise. 

Of his own poetic gifts Lamb was doubtful. He remarked on 
the poorness of his blank verse and, with his natural exaggerative- 
ness, declared that ‘ organically’ he was incapable of a tune; so 
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CHARLES LAMB. 643 
that possibly some lack of ear was the cause of his lines being 
little inclined to sing; although the very simplicity, tender and 
forthright, of the ‘ Old Familiar Faces’ leaves a deeper impres- 
sion than do the majority of the nicely-attuned outpourings even 
of world-accepted singers. But whatever might have been the 
qualities of his verse, there is ample reason for admiration of his 
pioneer work in re-discovering and making known again the neg- 
lected Tudor and Stuart dramatists. Into ‘a little extract book’ 
he copied passages from Jonson, Webster, Beaumont, Fletcher and 
others of the old poetic playwrights, and in time was able to produce 
volumes of collected dramatic verse that not only brought some- 
thing of a revelation to his contemporaries but, being anyhow 
vigorous if not altogether simply beautiful, were strengthening to . 
the Muses, who in those later days were rather inclined to keep 
to the cobbled pathways of an unimaginative moralising. In the 
same way, through his essay on the Sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney, 
he drew renewed attention to a source of inspiration which his 
own generation, despite their eager worship of the soul in Nature, 
somehow had missed. We now can see how valuable was the 
Elizabethan spirit when, as renewed, it permeated the earnest 
sobrieties of the Lake School; and although Lamb preferred to 
keep his feet to the earth, and even disliked the miraculous element 
in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ nobody rejoiced more than he in the 
flights and creative impulses that were due to the Elizabethan 
vision, and certainly inspired him in ‘ John Woodvill’ and even 
more so in the fascinating, expressive diction of the Compleat Elia. 
But with all his absorption of much of the Elizabethan spirit, its 
intellectual courage and its quaintnesses, as we call its examples 
of literalness, Lamb had also his later loves. Books were to him 
sacred as well as human. Grace, he declared, should be said before 
enjoying them, as it is said before meat. He accepted them ‘ in- 
stead of friends,’ and found in Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak 
Walton, Burton and Thomas More, with Defoe, the best of friends 
indeed, ever companionable and never intrusive. ‘ How they speak 
of the thousand thumbs that have turned over their pages with 
delight !’ And he derived from them exaltation of heart and much 
learning which he could impart to the right sympathy. As Moxon 
said, ‘ To walk with him was to converse with the immortal dead.’ 
Yet it is disconcerting to find him numbering Gibbon among 
his biblia-abiblia. He would not have been Charles Lamb if he 
had not indulged his little perversities, his ‘ imperfect sympathies ’ ; 
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but—Gibbon! It must have been the purple ponderosities that 
irked him, the pom-pom parts of the great historian, who yet in 
his eloquence was not so very pom-pom; while the occasional 
sarcastic asides which add an enjoyable zest to Gibbon’s seriousness 
were close to the Elian manner. Possibly it was the physical 
cocksureness of Gibbon that he disliked. Anyhow, whatever one 
may think of Lamb’s occasional misjudgments in verse, one has 
no right to look askance at his judgments in prose. For there he 
was a master, through achievement as well as through long and 
loving study, as was proved not only in the Essays, built for as 
long as the materialities under Time endure; but also in such 
work for juveniles as ‘The Adventures of Ulysses,’ which in its 
lucent happiness of style is as nearly perfect as need be. 

The particular delight of the Essays is in their naturalness—to 
himself. Lamb was ever the nearest to his own simplicity when 
penning those fantastic passages and phrases, the smiling, familiar 
nonsense which at once was playful and yet searching of insight and 
wit. Doubtless the starched particularist might protest against 
calling eggs the ‘ coffins of untimely chickens’ ; or a lighted candle 

the ‘ mild viceroy of the moon’; or Guy Fawkes ‘ that pale miner 
in the infernal regions’ ; but are not those imaginative descriptions 
more revealing than would be their definition by one whose vocabu- 
lary consisted only of the exactitudes? ‘I cannot write in the 
modern style,’ he confessed, and, in 1818, to Coleridge, ‘I had 
been newly initiated in the writings of our early dramatists. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and Massinger, were then a first love; and 
from what I was so freshly conversant in, what wonder if my 
language imperceptibly took a tinge.’ So that whenever we read 
again the Reverie on Dream Children, or the essays on Mrs. Battle 
and the Superannuated Man, or the ‘ Dissertation upon Roast Pig’ 
—the manuscript of which sold in Philadelphia a few years ago 
for £2,500 !—we may rejoice that they are the works of the Eliza- 
bethan Elia and not merely those of even a superb modern journal- 
ist. His letters are as real and playful as the Essays in their 
confidential accounts of his daytime and candle-lit activities, his 
friendships and aversions, as well as indirect revelations of his 
gifts for practical kindness. An added advantage to us is in their 
showing that he loved his life, and although there were periods of 
boredom and worse, for at times his hours were steeped in Stygian 
darkness and the tortures of the damned, he yet was a happy 
man who nearly always made those about him happy with him. 
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Whereby we come to the Man himself; for Charles Lamb’s 
warm humanity was ever his closest link with Elia. Inevitably a 
number of good people did not like him, as was bound to be to- 
wards anyone whose tongue had the weakness of saying sometimes 
bright inconsiderate things. It is so easy, so costly, to prick 
vanities ; and others beside Carlyle in their self-complacency and 
conceit resented the witticisms that could never have been witty 
to them, and so struck back. After the humour of Dr. Johnson, 
Lamb had spoken chaffingly of Scots and oatmeal, and lo !— 
Carlyle must be on his hind-legs, spouting about a ‘ pitiful, ricketty, 
gasping, staggering, stammering Tomfool,’ with side-long reflections 
on drunkenness and insanity; but we may feel sure that when 
he uttered those worse than spleenish words he was not aware 
of the tragedy behind Lamb’s spirit of joking or of the moral 
heroism that for thirty long years had gone with it. It is enough 
to say, in answer to that most dyspeptic of the Prophets, that in 
his circle of friends, which included men of genius and noble 
thought, Lamb was the more loved because of his playfulness, 
which they knew was combined with large-heartedness and a 
faculty for saying the best, brightest, deepest things at any gather- 
ing that he attended. His friends were sensible enough to take his 
trifling as trifling, as once he begged his friend Manning to do, 
and recognised also the quality of his seriousness. ‘He who hath 
not a dram of folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse 
matter in his composition.’ 

His devotion to his sister Mary and her devotion to him were 
remarkable ; while their courage together—when the madness that 
was ever threatening her brought renewed darkness into their 
cheerful home—was more than heroic; for it was not produced 
under the sudden spell of an emotional call, but was a willed effort 
required in disastrous hours of fear. It is to be remembered that 
Charles was only twenty-one when, as a result of her killing their 


‘mother, Mary was taken away insane, and, both their father and 


brother being futile, he, the youngest, decided to dedicate the rest 
of his life to her and thereby secured her from the long incarceration 
in a madhouse which otherwise must have been her lot. Never 
did he fail her ; never was he other than cheerful with her; always 
was ready for her sake to take up the heavy burden in the moment 
of her need. Yet we know that naturally he was home-loving 
and gladly would have seen a wife and children at his hearth-side 
—the Reverie tells us that. More than once he fell in love, and 
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finally with the actress, Fanny Kelly, to whom with Mary’s approval 
he proposed marriage. But that was not to be. He answered her 
gentle refusal with a letter the brave humour of which merely 
reveals to those who know his wistful hidden regret. 

The devotion that he gave to Mary was available also to others, 
Some have said that he was not entitled to the ‘Gentle’ which 
8. T. C. and many who knew him well had bestowed on him. Those 
brilliantly obscure ones did not know Lamb, or they had their 
own missed meaning of the word. Sympathy is radiant throughout 
his writings and actions; and if sometimes in speech or print he 
uttered hasty judgments that condemned and with a seeming 
harshness, it was either with his tongue in his cheek that he did so, 
or, as he explained, was because he did not know the person blamed ; 
for if he had known him, how could he have disliked him? That 
was Elia’s way. And, of course, a few pet aversions must tend 
to strengthen sweetness—adding their spice. Notice his attitude 
towards animals: always a test. He lived in an age that did not 
greatly trouble over kindnesses. A drowning cat or a chased dog, 
driven near to madness with a can tied to its tail, were subjects 
of popular mirth. The streets often were sickening with ribaldry 
and brutality, so that his eager kindness then to the ill-treated 
was more estimable than it would be now in an improved and 
better-mannered world (whatever the Jeremiahs and the Mesdames 
Grundy may say). In a letter to Southey, Lamb, following the 
example of Burns to his mouse and his louse, suggested a series 
of poems to be written to break down ‘the partition between us 
and our “ poor earth-born companions,” ’ beginning with a rat, a 
toad, a cockchafer, and a mole. Then he would go on with ‘a 
worm, with an apostrophe to anglers, those patient tyrants, meek 
inflictors of pangs intolerable, cool devils.’ Among his verses for 
children appear lines pleading for pity to the persecuted fly ; but 
with sounder views on hygiene, now we know how misspent that 
pleading was. So we say no more about it. 

With children, of course, he was tenderer yet, being everywhere 
and at all times their lover and champion. Almost as soon as 
Blake did in his ‘Songs of Experience,’ he voiced pity for the 
small boy chimney-sweeps, ‘with their little professional notes 
sounding like the peep peep of a young sparrow,’ whose arduous 
job it was to clamber up the insides of the old chimneys, brushing 
their sooty ways as they went—‘ Reader, if thou meetest one of 
these small gentry in thy early rambles, it is good to give him a 
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penny. It is better to give him twopence.’ As to cruelty to 
children, of which there was too much in those days, he grew 
furious over it. Certain ill-practices perpetrated by the boys and 
worse, because more ponderously and designedly, by the authorities 
at Christ’s Hospital in his and Coleridge’s day, are scornfully 
described in his essay on the old school ; while the suggestion made 
by John Howard of establishing dungeons for children, prompted 
him in his anger, save for the reverence due to the Cathedral, to 
spit on the statue of that philanthropist in St. Paul’s. 

After Mary, his friends had the best of her brother, and several 
impressions have been preserved of his highly original social ways. 
His nonsense, though often inspired, was frequently untimely. He 
could say the wrong thing with a slyly adroit appropriateness that 
in the circumstances was helpful; but sometimes, misreading the 
occasion, he blundered appallingly. He confessed that at funerals 
and other such sombre formal occasions, where insincerity might 
also be on parade, he was prompted to blurt out infelicities. But 
he suffered for it afterwards, having the quick sensitiveness of 
the warm-hearted, and did all that he could to make up for the - 
lapse. Of course, he generally was forgiven. His smile, de Quincey 
declared, could not be forgotten; and Macaulay, not easily prone 
to that sort of approval, went out of his way, in his essay on the 
Comic Dramatists, to remark on Lamb’s genius and kind nature. 
But it is needless at this hour to emphasise that. He loved the 
good things of life—laughter, friendship, London, the theatre (but 
not oratorios), food, the pint, the pun, the pipe. As to the last 
two, did not he express the hope that his final breath might be 
inhaled through a pipe and exhaled in a pun? That, however, 
did not happen, or at least was not recorded—otherwise what an 
idea for his epitaph! His tombstone ought to have had one of 
his jokes inscribed on it, as characteristic. But why think of 
tombstones and epitaphs? What have such things of mere 
matter to do with him, who, with his serviceable, warm love of 
this earthly life and his fellow-creatures, was the expression of the 
spirit of joy—of a joy wrought out of years of courage cheerful 
before anxiety and pain ? 

His personality lives and will live, and generations to come 
surely will honour in an immortality of increasing love and rever- 
ence the little, stammering, large-hearted, great-minded Londoner 
with the Aristotle-like head, as remarked by Leigh Hunt, and the 
attenuated limbs and meagre body tightly clothed in black. 
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TYNE TRAWLERS. 
BY H. R. JUKES. 


Turvy all warned me about it. And some of them were retired 
trawler-skippers themselves, one indeed the actual man who had 
arranged my trip. I had to undergo a great deal of good-natured 
chaff in that little ‘captains’ parlour’ of a South Shields ‘ pub.’ 
But, at last, one of them clapped me upon the shoulder. ‘I wish 
I were coming with you,’ he said; and at once I knew that all 
those others, too, were thinking of past days. The conversation 
changed. It veered round to tales of fishing-trips made years ago, 
before the well-known grounds were depleted : tales of the Dogger, 
the White Sea, Iceland, the Faroes—a score of places, more. The 
names of ships and men were banded to and fro unceasingly. I was 
forgotten. 

In the morning I took the ferry across the Tyne. 

North Shields is not an attractive town. There is a grim squalor 
about parts of its waterside. The way to the Fish Quay, or at least 
the way I went, lies along a narrow, overhanging alley where, in a 
hundred yards or less, men of every colour and nationality could be 
seen lounging in the doorways or hanging out from the upper win- 
dows. Little shops showed grimy interiors full of rough, coarse 
underclothing. Lodging-houses reared up above their notices, 
‘Good Beds for Seamen.’ (A matter of relativity, I should think.) 
And inns—there seemed to be innumerable inns. 

I came almost suddenly upon the outlying stretches of the Fish 
Quay. The shops and warehouses petered out on one side and one 
looked upon the river with its horde of drifters, trawlers, cargo- 
steamers, tugs, launches—all the myriad craft one sees upon a water- 
front. The scene did not appear to be particularly busy here, as I 
had been led to expect. In explanation I was told that, although it 
was but eight o’clock, these ships had already unloaded all their 
catch, had coaled, got their provisions and ice on board, and had 
moved up here, out of the way, to make room for others. Even 
now, at this early hour, with a day’s work behind them, they were 
just waiting for their skippers—probably in the Fish Market itself, 
checking prices—to sail again. Fisher girls, coarsely dressed in 
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Wellingtons and overalls, but with complexions which would shame 
the day, walked arm in arm, in twos and threes, or sat knitting— 
eternally knitting—on the piles of baskets littered here and there 
about the cobbled quay. Their work had not begun. It would 
come later, I supposed, when the herrings had been sold. 

My man was on the Dock, they told me at his office, and there I » 
went to find him. 

Shields Fish Dock is an extensive place. Anditwasfull. What 
space was not actually taken up by fish, laid out in rows and heaps 
upon the floor or piled in boxes, was occupied by men engaged in 
buying it. The catch was being auctioned. Each owner, or his 
representative, stood ankle-deep in his particular lot of fish and 
yelled his wares aloud. A starting bid from somebody, repeated a 
score of times by the auctioneer, and then increased. Another bid, 
another and another, and then that particular lot—perhaps a box 
of soles, a dozen baskets of haddock, a score of cod, a halibut, 
prawns, ling, catfish—would be knocked down and the descriptive 
yelling recommence. It was fast work. I could not tell who 
bought or make out the price they paid. All that seemed to happen 
was that suddenly two or three men with flat, four-wheeled barrows 
were pushing their way through from the outside, were clapping 
labels on certain of the boxes and loading them up. Every dozen 
yards or so there would be an auctioneer. Buyers would move 
from one to the other of them—buyers, and those infernal men with 
barrows! Fish disappeared as if by magic. One minute there 
would be a piled-up heap of boxes, or a big flat space filled to the 
edge with cod or ling, then it was gone. Each ship’s catch was laid 
out separately, and one owner might have to auction the hauls of 
many trawlers. He moved from place to place, not wasting time 
at any. For two hours all I got from my sponsor, when indeed I 
found him, was a wave of the hand and a cheery shout, repeated 
every five minutes, that he would ‘ not be long.’ I dared not leave 
him far, for he seemed never to be in the same place above two 
minutes together. He represented many trawlers, and they had 
berthed their fish in places far apart. And once I lost him I knew 
that I should never find him more. What particular trawler I was 
booked for I had no idea. There were a dozen of their ships, 
among a hundred others, lying alongside the quay, some coaling, 
some taking in provisions—or ice—all very busily employed. It 
astounded me the way these trawlers moved about in that congested 
space ; squeezing into places far too small for them, jostling each 
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other, heaving lesser ships out of the way. Fenders were used 
sometimes, sometimes not. They must be hardy craft, these fish- 
ships. The way they carried on they reminded me of those deter- 
mined women with perambulators one sees outside the shops at the 
July sales. 

But at last it was through. I felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
turned to find my friend smiling at me. ‘Still keen to go?’ he 
grinned. ‘Come along then, we'll sign you on.’ Together we made 
our way, with many interruptions, through the crowds, out of the 
Market and towards his office. ‘The busiest morning we’ve had 
for a long time,’ he explained, apologising for his delay in joining me. 
In his office I signed a paper stating that I absolved everybody but 
myself for any sickness or accident which might befall me on board. 
It was duly witnessed : a most sober proceeding altogether. Then 
I was handed over to a cheery individual whom, I gathered, fulfilled 
the réle of one of those ‘ ship’s husbands’ I had read about. He 
husbanded me all right. Before I knew what he was about I was 
shepherded into the street, round a corner, and into the back room 
of a most delightful little inn. Half a dozen men were seated there, 
huge men in blue, home-knitted jerseys. One filled my eye especi- 
ally. He seemed to block out all one wall. ‘ Your skipper,’ I 
was told, and immediately all my hand and half my arm was 
engulfed in the great fist that he held out towards me. ‘ Andra’’ 
his friends called him, and inside the minute that was what I 
called him too. He was infectious. I listened delightedly to the 
gossip of the room, though here again I was unmercifully chaffed 
about the absurdity of going to sea at all when I could remain 
ashore. ‘Shore-jobs.’ One would have thought a shore-job, to 
hear those skippers, was synonymous with Paradise. And yet not 
one of them would have taken it, had one been offered. The sea 
was in their blood, generation after generation. And, so far as I 
could gather, when it was boiled down, all they asked of a shore life 
was to be able to see a football match occasionally—Sunderland or 
Newcastle. Every word of every match they must have read 
voraciously. They argued this way and that; how so and so had 
muffed his pass from so and so ; how so and so should have stopped 
that shot. The match was fought again in detail—by men who 
were out a hundred miles at sea when it was played ! 

Andra’ pushed back—with one hand, I noticed—the table 
behind which he sat. As he rose he seemed more huge than ever. 
Like an iceberg the biggest part of him had, until then, remained 
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unseen. ‘Time’s up,’ he said. ‘ We’ve one more call.’ The three 
of us, Andra’, the ship’s husband and myself, made our way along 
the street. Our ship, too, apparently must have finished coaling 
and be waiting for us up the quay. Andra’ turned into a second 
little inn, and here again he passed the time of day with another 
skipper just in from ‘down north.’ The broad, sing-song Northum- 
brian speech was only half-intelligible to me, but I gathered that 
the fishing there had been quite good. Here too it was my friend 
looked in to say good-bye. How he had known we would be there 
I do not know, but he very obviously did. 

Then, at last, about midday, we went aboard. 

Andra’ led me forward. ‘Come into the wheel-house,’ he 
invited. ‘ We'll have a bite of dinner afterwards.’ I followed him 
up the little ladder. ‘Cup o’ tea for mister, and one for me,’ he 
commanded of the lad talking to the mate, already at the wheel. 
He leant his huge bulk out of the open windows and roared out some 
instructions to the men on deck. We cast off. The telegraph 
clanged. Immediately we began to move ahead, nosing our way 
between two adjacent trawlers, forcing our way through, and finally 
drawing clear. Again the telegraph gong sounded. The swish of 
water past the sides increased. Upstream, between two buoys, and 
then across and round the towering hulk of the training ship moored 
close by the quay. We swung into midstream, turned down, and a 
moment later were slipping past the Fish Quay we had just left, 
past the dock and its assembled fishing fleet, down the stream 
between the two high banks of the river into the harbour. The 
skipper pointed out to me a wicked-looking spit of rock running 
far out into the stream. ‘ Black Middens,’ he explained laconically. 
A sinister, descriptive name, almost as sinister as I later found its 
history to be. And then between the piers, and with a lift of the 
bows which thrilled me, a landsman, as such lifts always do, I felt 
the sea. 

We drank our tea. From the very beginning I was to find that 
tea seemed always to be available, at any hour of the day or night, 
and always, miraculously, piping hot. Andra’ introduced me to 
the mate, a smaller, much younger man called Len, and one whom, 
in time, I was to find the most delightful companion imaginable. 
Already the boat was pitching abominably, rising high as she met 
each oncoming wave and corkscrewing sideways as she left it. The 
skipper looked at me quizzically. ‘Feeling all right?’ he ques- 
tioned. I nodded happily. At that moment no man in all the 
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world felt better. I eagerly agreed to his suggestion of ‘a bite of — 


dinner.’ ‘North-east by north, Len,’ he ordered as he led the way 
below. 

We climbed down the iron ladder leading to the saloon aft. It 
lay immediately behind the engine-room and the temperature felt 
like it. From a base line the whole width of the ship, maybe twenty 
feet, it tapered to an apex at the stern. Five bunks, half-enclosed, 
surrounded it on three sides, and recessed into each corner at its 
widest part were two tiny, doorless cabins, one for the captain, 
the other for the chief. The cook was already fixing fiddles on the 
table, round which, on the well-worn settee which ran below the 
bunks all round it, most of the crew were already seated. We 
dined en famille, I gathered, on these trawlers. Soup, fish, meat and 
vegetables, and a surprisingly good pudding came on in turn, 
Cheese, jams and so on were already there. And, of course, the 
eternal tea—thick, strong, yellow tea copiously flavoured with 
condensed milk. I did full justice to it all. Cigarettes came out, 
and the skipper suggested I turn in a while. We should run a 
hundred and thirty miles N.E. by N.—the course we were now on— 
a matter of twelve hours or so. He himself was thinking of a nap, 
anyhow. He squeezed into his cabin, and a moment later came out 
with a mattress and pillow. The fifth bunk, the sternmost of the 
five, and the one I normally should have occupied, was at the 
moment full of odd ropes and such, but immediately outside it, 
and infinitely preferable, there was a space perhaps a couple of feet 
wide, above the panelled back of the settee. He asked should he 
have the bunk cleared, or would I be all right there ? Of course I 
should be all right. The mattress was unfolded, laid out, and the 
pillow adjusted. Then this huge man dived once more into the 
drawers underneath his bunk. From there he drew out an eider- 
down of surprising richness and colour, a really elaborate affair, 
and this he folded so that I could either lie upon it or draw it over 
me. But in that place I needed no covering at all. Nor did I 
ever, all the trip, use it as such. At the first opportunity I had 
I opened the porthole in the skylight above, but—though it cleared 
the air a little—there was no mitigation of the heat. The crew 
apparently were inured. I could imagine, in the black and bitter 
Arctic night, how welcome that heat would be. I, too, would 
have been glad of it then. But winter was sufficiently far away ; 
it was now late summer and I could not waste the sunshine up 
above. With many lurches—the ship seemed to be bucking all 
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ways at once—I managed to hit the foot of the companion ladder 
and make my way on deck. 

Through the open doorway, when I reached the top, I could see, 
framing the stern of the ship, a magnificent stretch of dark blue, 
white-capped sea. Overhead the sky was clear, pale, cloudless blue, 
and following us—intensely white they looked against the sunlit 
sky—a cloud of gulls. I shall never forget that picture. And the 
air: Lord, it was good to breathe that air again! Land, of course, 
was out of sight by now, and when I made my way into the wheel- 
house to join Len, there was but one dark smudge of smoke to be 
seen on the horizon—another trawler, like as not. We had made 
good progress in the three hours we had been at sea. I glanced at 
the compass swinging with the motion of the ship above our heads. 
N.E. by N. Gradually I got my sea-legs. Even now I did not 
stagger about as, an hour or two ago, I was wont to do. I found 
that I could balance fairly easily if I stood with my legs apart and 
one foot slightly behind the other, I practised this in front of Len 
as he stood there at the wheel. He smiled quietly at my obvious 
relief at its success. He almost apologised for the behaviour of his 
ship. In extenuation he explained how good she was in other 
ways ; how the Chief could slip her along—‘ faster than any trawler 
out of Shields,’ he said. I watched the marbled water swirling 
away from either side, heard the endless swish—swish—swish—of 
it as it fell off those gaily plunging bows. Standing there, my legs 
astraddle, with all those miles of intoxicating sea and sky ahead, I 
too began to love my ship. It felt so good tobe alive. The clear, 
clean sunshine, and the blue sea, and the salt tang of the wind 
blowing in at the open windows—oh, it was good, good, good! 

The door of the wheel-house swung open. The third hand, 
‘Banjo ’"—I never learnt his other names—came in. He grinned 
cheerfully across at me as he took the wheel, and then glanced at 
the compass. ‘ North-east by north,’ said Len. ‘ North-east by 
north,’ repeated Banjo. The mate squeezed round to where I was 
standing. ‘Care to look round the ship ?’ he asked. I acquiesced 
gladly. This gay-hearted, brave little ship; of course I would 
look round her. From the wheel-house we made our way down to 
the deck, then forward to the winches, full to the brim with the wire 
warps used for hauling up the nets. From there down to the storage- 
rooms—cabin-like compartments of the forward hold where the 
fish, cleaned and gutted, were placed after every haul. Ten tons of 
ice lay in a cubicle of its own. The place was spotless, and cool— 
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beautifully cool. It was brilliantly lit by an acetylene light which 


Len turned on for me. On deck again, and down the fo’c’sle 
companion-way. Five bunks there were here, too; not quite so 
finished as those others aft, but comfortable enough by the look of 
them. A great stove filled half the middle of the floor—at present 
unlit, of course, but never allowed out, I should imagine, in winter 


days. Two bunks were occupied by men—Norman and Dick—. 


both very fast asleep. Huge sea-boots, once black but now bleached 
white by the sea-water, were by their sides, and hanging from 
hook were half a dozen oilskin smocks ; sleeved coverings with no 
opening save at the neck and foot. I was to see the serviceable 
use of these later. They beat anything I ever saw for ‘ turning.’ 
I handled one of them. ‘ Provided by the firm?’ I asked. ‘No,’ 
answered Len, ‘ though all kit can be bought through the owners 
and so much weekly stopped off the pay.’ From that I went to 


questions as to wages. The skipper and mate, I learnt, took a share - 


of the proceeds after all expenses—perhaps £200—had been paid. 
The men got a weekly wage, and they too had some small interest 
in the catch. Each got a penny in the pound of the net proceeds 
as well as ‘liver-money.’ ‘Liver-money’ explained itself. The 
livers of the fish they cleaned were saved and stored in barrels, 
then sold to the soap-manufacturers up the Tyne. They used to 
get a pound a barrel ; now it ran twelve and six. ‘ And messing ?’ 
I enquired. ‘How do you manage about food?’ One and nine- 
pence a day, it ran out roughly, I was told. The crew paid their 
own messing. One and ninepence a day! I thought it marvellous 
then. When I had seen the round of meals through, I thought it 
miraculous! I should have thought the tea alone that I got through 
would have cost that. But it was enough, considering what they 
earned, for those lads to pay. I mentioned the prices charged for 
fish inland. Len laughed, though without a trace of bitterness— 
all these seamen were too big for that. Yes, there was a difference, 
even in Shields. Herrings, half a mile from the quay, were a 
penny and three ha’pence each. They themselves got maybe a 
shilling for a basket containing many score. The same with cod 
and soles and plaice and turbot. The margin between the price 
obtained by the men who got the fish, who risked everything and 
braved both danger and discomfort, and the money I, among others, 
had to pay at the shops was simply unbelievable. I could not 
credit it. But it was true. I found how true it was when I got 
ashore again. I saw then our own fish sold and I remembered the 
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prices it had fetched. I recognised a buyer and I saw the fish 
exposed for sale in one of his shops later on that very morning. It 
was true all right. 

Draped from the high, black, raking funnel were the nets, 
one on either side. They fell to the deck and were neatly 
festooned along the gunwales. Two gallows, curved upright hoops 
of iron, reared up, one forward, one aft, on both sides of the ship, 
and on these were slung the ‘doors ’—heavy door-like boards 
which, in the water, pull against the warps and keep open the sides 
of the net itself. The boom, which drags along the bottom, consisted 
of a row of heavy, metal-strengthened bobbins, close together. 
Opposite to these were floats, hollow metal globes the size and shape 
of association footballs, strong enough to lift the top edge of the net, 
but not sufficient to raise the boom off the bottom. Len drew for 
me a diagram. It looked like the funnel one uses for pouring 
liquids into bottles—wide at the mouth and tapering down, then 
suddenly narrowing to form a spout. The narrow end was fastened 
when the trawl was out. At the wide and open end of the funnel 
were the boom and floats. The weight of the boom kept the bottom 
down and the floats the top up. The two doors, one at each side, 
and actually some distance from the net, were fastened in such a 
way that they were always pulling apart. Thus the net was always 
full open at the mouth. The hauling cables, fastened one to each 
door and about two hundred fathoms long, ran up through the 
water to the winches on deck. They also served to disturb the 
fish. As they cut through the deep water, fish backed away from 
them, back and back. The open mouth of the net, fifty feet or more 
across, came yawning unsuspectedly behind them. They backed 
in turn from its sides, until at last they were in the narrow end, what 
the fishermen refer to as the ‘ cod-end,’ and there they stopped. A 
trawl lasts three and a half hours ; roughly, at trawling speed, ten 
miles. 

Len did not know at what time we would ‘shoot.’ It depended 
on the skipper. Perhaps that night, perhaps next morning. We 
left the nets and wandered aft. The cook came out of his little 
galley at the head of the companion-way leading down to the saloon. 
More tea! We drank it seated under the lee of the dinghy at the 
stern, watching the frothing wake reaching far into the distance 
behind us. No sign of life, save half a dozen following gulls, could 
be seen. We were alone in a vast immensity of space. A cloud of 
soft, black smoke poured from our funnel, thinning out and spread- 
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ing into nothingness. The quiet, steady throb of the propeller 
beat through all the ship. I could see it turning as I looked over 
the side down through the clear, blue water. The log-line, with its 
gyrating fly-wheel, stretched out astern, marking on its dial the 
miles we put behind us. Sixty gone: another seventy to go. And, 
after that, how many more? I neither knew nor cared. 

A vociferous yell from the galley, ‘Tea up,’ called us below, 
We did full justice to the baked haddocks, prawns, and other good 
things spread before us, but the heat of the saloon was as great as 
ever. The confined space, the double-burnered acetylene gas jet, 
together with the close proximity of the engine-room made it, to 
me, almost unbearable. I was glad to escape on deck again, and 
this time I did not feel so good. The sea was running higher, and 
the ship was enjoying herself as well as she knew how. The 
skipper joined me. ‘ Feeling squarmish ? ’ he enquired. ‘ They all 
do.’ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘ not really, as yet, but I thought I would 
be safer up here.’ He grinned and turned forward towards the 
wheel-house. I sat at the stern an hour or more, and gradually the 
slight nausea I felt, instead of growing worse as I expected, wore off. 
By sunset I was feeling good again ; so good that I hailed the call 
of supper with unmingled feelings. I had developed a prodigious 
appetite. And after supper I went to bed. 

I was awakened suddenly. A hearty banging on the side of the 
ship lifted me to life at once. I realised the ship had almost stopped, 
was rolling easily, and between those odd bangs on deck a deep 
silence prevailed. I pulled on my coat and shoes and went on 
deck. Day was just breaking—a soft greyness spreading all around. 
The sun had not yet risen and the clean nip of the air was intoxica- 
ting. The crew were mustered forward, all except two—Len and 
another. These two were standing by the port gallows aft, close to 
the companion-way up which I had justcome. Theshipwascircling, 
very slowly, round to port. 

I rocked unsteadily on my feet a moment, and then remembered 
my discovery of the previous afternoon. One foot behind the other, 
legs apart. I got them right at last and let go of the dinghy I was 
using as a support. ‘Going to shoot?’ I asked. Len nodded and 
I staggered forward as fast as I could manage. The skipper greeted 
me cheerfully as I fell into the wheel-house. The port net was laid 
out on deck amidships. A few turns of a steel cable and it was 
hoisted to the gunwales. The crew laid hold of it and with one 
shove had it swung overbeard. ‘ Away!’ yelled someone, and with 
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a tattle of the winches, away it went, tumbled overboard in what, 
to me, looked a tangled mass of netting, bobbins, floats and hawsers. 
It dropped rapidly from sight. The big drums of the winches 
commenced to revolve steadily, paying out cable—more and more, 
until, with a bang, a swivel struck an eye-piece in the forward door, 
swinging on its gallows. A second later the bang was repeated 
aft. A little changing over of the warps and both doors fell with a 
splash. The cables paid out again, fathom after fathom. The two 
of them, one forward, one aft, ran and ran until suddenly Banjo, 
who was at the winch, applied the brake. The drums drew to a 
stop. I could see then, on the stationary warps, the marks that he 
had watched for. The telegraph moved with a clang. ‘ Half’— 
then ‘ Full.’ We were steaming. The trawl was out. 

The sun shot up with a blaze of light which almost blinded me. 
It was magnificent. Thekeensaltair poured in at the open windows, 
blowing swiftly through. My shirt was open and I let the wind 
play bracingly about my chest and throat. When I looked round 
again the skipper was bending over a grey-coloured metal fixture 
in the corner. A steady clicking sounded from inside it. I waited 
until he had finished. ‘ Echometer,’ he explained in response to 
my look of enquiry. ‘ One of the new sounding devices. It tells the 
depth by the echo thrown back off the bottom. And costs us 
ninety quid a year!’ he added as an afterthought. 

He made room for me to look down.through the opening in the 
top. All was dark inside save a narrow strip of metal running in a 
semicircle at the back and dimly illuminated by two small, blue- 
shaded lights. It was marked with figures all along its length. 
Along this band-pass a tiny spot of white light travelled, round and 
round, continually, shooting suddenly upwards in a narrow, inverted 
V every time it passed one particular position on the tape. I 
noted, each transit, exactly where it did it. ‘40’ I read, almost 41. 
‘Forty fathoms,’ explained the skipper. ‘That thing saves us a 
tremendous amount of work.’ Itmusthavedone. Later I watched 
Andra’ working what he called the ‘holes.’ By means of this 
device, and the quick responses of the helm, he scooped out each 
hole individually, following round its edges almost to an inch. 

I played with that echometer myself quite a lot. 

We were steaming E.N.E. now, almost into the sun. Its rays 
lay in a blinding path upon our starboard bow. Behind and to the 
sides of us the rollers played and broke continually. The half- 
dozen gulls had now increased again to scores, flying steadily = 
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side; odd birds only a yard or two away, with their unblinking, 
solemn-looking eyes staring full into one’s own. I lost my faith in 
the power of the human eye from that morning. They flew on and 
on and looked as aloof as though I were not there at all. 

The men had turned in again, but Andra’ and I stayed up in 
the wheel-house until the call for breakfast took us below. LEast- 
north-east, forty fathoms. 

We had ‘shot’ at five o’clock. We would haul at half-past 
eight. I was in the wheel-house when the men came on deck again, 
this time in sea-boots and smocks. They were prepared for wet 
work, well prepared. It struck me again what a particularly sound 
kit it was for the job. Andra’ clanged the telegraph and we hove 
to. Amid clouds of exhaust steam the drums began to revolve, 
winding in the warps running down into the sea, one from the 
forward gallows, one from that fixed at the stern. Soon I saw the 
doors come sweeping up through the blue water. They banged 
home against the gallows, were fastened there, and again the 
winches revolved. A minute afterwards I could see the floats, and 
then the bobbins, and then the web of the net itself. The men 
leant overand clutched the cordage as the winches stopped. Heave, 
heave, heave. I saw the use of a trawler’s roll now. At every lurch 
they would gather in a yard or two of net, holding on grimly as the 
reverse roll pulled at it downwards. Yard by yard it was hauled 
aboard, and at jast the ‘ cod-end ’ came in sight. A rope was passed 
round it, perhaps eight feet from the end, and attached to a short 
hawser on the forward derrick. Up it came—a tightly packed bag 
of fish. As it swung round on to the deck, Banjo ducked under- 
neath the streaming water pouring from the sodden net, unloosed 
the end fastening, and down poured a cascade of fish, sliding and 
slithering over and about the shallow compartments on deck. Cod 
there were, and plaice and soles, haddock, whiting, herring, codling, 
monk-fish, skate, a few odd star-fish and spider-crabs. It was an 
amazing medley. 

The men looked up enquiringly at Andra’. He shook his head. 
The catch was not good enough apparently. The telegraph clanged 
to ‘ full’ and once more the marbled waters surged away each side 
of our plunging bows. 11 knots, E.N.E. 

That time we ran forty miles. Upon examination the net was 
found to have been rather badly torn on the last trawl, and for an 
hour the men were kept busy on repairs. The speed they worked 
at was astonishing. Each of them possessed a wooden instrument, 
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half-needle, half-shuttle, furnished with a length of tarry twine. 
This they dodged in and out among the broken meshes. The 
gaping hole dwindled even as one watched, each mesh beautifully 
square and firmly knotted. It was good work. 

The next trawl brought us worse luck still. The forward warp 
—one of the hawsers used to haul up the net—parted half-way 
between the winch and the ‘door.’ That was bad luck. I began 
to feel qualms about my presence there. Was I—I, who wished 
these sterling men so well—to prove a ‘Jonah’? I asked the mate 
what they usually did with such encumbrances. Throw them 
overboard ? Putthemonice? But he laughed and said they had 
got past all that nowadays. Fishing was a trade, as keen and as 
businesslike as any other. There was no room now for superstition, 
even in the fo’c’sle. Where men, in the old days, relied upon what 
they called ‘ instinct ’ and blind luck to find fish, now it was clean, 
hard thinking and deduction. Andra’, I gathered, was particularly 
good at this. 

When the trawl was eventually got up, it rather proved it. 
Many fish had, of course, been lost, but what few remained showed 
promise. There were more cod than in the last haul and Andra’ 
immediately ordered the other net to be shot at once. In five 
minutes it was over and we were steaming slowly ahead. The 
broken warp was taken off and a new one fixed. Four of the crew 
gutted and cleaned the fish laid on the deck. A quick stroke of the 
knife, a twist, and the thing was done ; the offal overboard and the 
livers dexterously shot into a metal bin. The fish itself was flung 
into a fresh compartment or a basket according to its sort and size. 
Small fish were shovelled overboard in bulk, to be picked up by the 
screaming gulls or drop down out of sight in the blue water. A 
hose was played upon the fish as they lay upon the deck. Each 
basket was thoroughly rinsed through, and then the catch was 
lowered down the hold and packed in ice. I saw this packing done. 
Small fish were laid haphazard in their bins and the ice spread over 
them, but the larger cod were placed head and tail in a large com- 
partment of their own and the ice laid evenly between each layer. 
It was very cool and clean down there. 

I joined the skipper in the wheel-house. He beckoned me across 
and pointed down into the clear, blue water. Swimming alongside 
were two long, bronze-green shapes, easily keeping pace with the 
ship. ‘Tunny,’ heexplained. ‘ There’s a big school of them about. 
I saw a couple of dozen while you were below. But you'll see 
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them soon. They’ll keep with the ship.’ I did. Not a minute 
afterwards the sea on the starboard bow seemed to shoot into sud- 
den life. Great swirls of foam broke up the surface for a quarter 
ofa mile around. Dark, shark-like fins and tails cut hissing through 
the marbled water. Every now and then a huge body would shoot 
clear, falling back into a rainbowed shower of spray. Tunny, scores 
of them there seemed to be, after a shoal of little mackerel. The 
madly screaming gulls danced and dived above them. Then, almost 
as suddenly as it had started, the sea fell quiet again, only an occa- 
sional surge showing here and there. The brown shapes, many of 
them now, slipped imperceptibly into place alongside the trawler, 
swimming easily perhaps ten feet down. The serrated ridge running 
along: the backbone from the dorsal to the tail stood out boldly 
yellow, and occasionally, as one turned slightly, the paler underparts 
would show, coloured by the intervening water to a pale, translucent 
emerald. They swam in position, seldom changing—or if one did 
it was done so quietly that I did not see it. On both sides of the 
ship they were, and an occasional break of the surface and the sight 
of those dark fins and tails astern would indicate where some, at 
least, of the following crowd were situated. There were many more 
than Andra’s ‘ couple of dozen ’ and, as he said, they were obviously 
keeping with the ship. I awaited the next haul with impatience. 

And at last we hove to. ; 

The doors clanged against the side and I eagerly watched for 
the first sign of the net itself. Some excitement manifested itself 
among the tunny alongside. The pale gleams under the surface 
showed more frequently. The ‘ cod-end ’ came into view, a shining, 
phosphorescent mass. One or two odd fish—generally small had- 
docks—slipped out. One saw them, white, turning over and over 
as they sank. Then there would be a quick glimpse of a swiftly 
moving, huge brown shape, perhaps a flash of pearl as it turned, 
and the haddock would disappear. The net was hauled aboard, 
emptied and reshot. At once the men fell to cleaning the fish. 
When the job was through, the offal and the smaller, undersized 
fish—herring, whiting, gurnets, dabs—were shovelled overboard. 
Then, in very truth, both sea and sky leaped into life. The moment 
each lot disintegrated, a score of tunny fought and jumped for 
possession of the fish. Every way they turned, leaping over one 
another, surging hither and thither in wild excitement. All down 
the length of the ship were other tunny, and far back in the wake, 
the sea was churned up into foam and spray by a hundred others. 
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It was magnificent, awe-inspiring, to see those great bodies leaping 


- fiercely out of the water, to see the wonderful colour—all the 


changing shades of mother-of-pearl—of their sides and underparts 
as they turned like a flash to catch some odd fish or other. The 
gulls screamed out their wrath and defiance, diving down madly to 
secure some morsel before the tunny reached it. At times the prey 
would prove too heavy for the gull to lift. It would struggle with 
it, there would come a sudden rush through the water, and the gull 
would shoot upwards through a shower of diamond-studded spray. 
It was a matter of split seconds. To be hit by one of those great 
bodies, travelling at speed, must have meant annihilation. For 
ten minutes or more this wild maelstrom of life went on. Then the 
shovelfuls ended and the men retired below. The gulls grew 
silent and the tunny dropped back into place. I stayed on deck, 
leaning far over the gunwales, watching these tremendous fish as 
they swam alongside. I picked up an odd herring off the deck and 
threw it overboard. At once there was a rapid surge forward of 
one of the bronze shapes lying immediately below me—its tail 
waggled exactly like a trout’s, I noticed—a flash of colour as it 
turned to take the bait, and the great round body came three parts 
out of the water not six feet below my eyes. Time and again I did 
this with the odd dead fish which lay scattered about the bins, 
too small to keep, missed or fallen from the cleaning-up; dabs, 
herring, whiting—all sorts. I watched carefully. The fish were 
hungry, that was obvious, but all the same I noticed that perhaps 
three or four tunny would rise in turn at some fish I had thrown over, 
only to swerve rapidly aside at the last moment. I could not 
understand this, for there was always one behind who had no 
qualms or fears and took it unhesitatingly. In no case did a bait 
get more than twenty or thirty feet away. Gurnets and dabs were 
refused most often; a herring, whiting or haddock seldom went 
above a yard or two. I could raise a fish with one of these at any 
time. 

The tunny stayed with us four days, only leaving us when we 
worked back to within seventy or eighty miles of land. After this 
first trawl I gathered up the smaller fish myself, before they were 
scooped overboard. I kept them in buckets and fed them piecemeal 
to the tunny. Those great, colourful bodies, with their innate sug- 
gestion of tremendous power, fascinated me. I would hie me with 
one of my buckets to the low gunwales amidships, three or four 
feet above the water, and throw a fish—forward, to allow for the 
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movement of the ship—overboard. It would hit the water perhaps 
six feet ahead of me. One of the tunny, perhaps three or four, 
would see it and come surging up, lift half out of the water—a 
proper head and tail rise—and take it within a yard of me. [ 
learnt to take advantage of the roll of the ship, timing my throws 
exactly so that the tunny would be on the top when my side of the 
ship was at its lowest. I leant far over trying to touch them as 
they rose. They showed not the slightest sign of nervousness or 
fear, though I found that any noticeably sudden movement startled 
them and they would flash away to one side. Their hides had the 
feel and the solidity of a motor tyre. As I say they fascinated me. 
I played with them four days. 

At times I could only make out one or two immediately alongside, 
lithe brown shapes deep in the water. But the others were never 
far away. Perhaps three or four times every day we would run 
near or through one of those surface-feeding shoals of tiny mackerel. 
Then all the following crowd of gulls and tunny would take their 
toll once more. The sea went mad. There was not a square yard 
over perhaps a couple of acres that was not churned up into foam 
and leaping spray. The dark fins and tails wove in and out inces- 
santly, with great shoulders shooting out in steady rises like a shoal 
of trout after surface flies. Five minutes and all would go quiet 
again. Then, after a while, we would haul again and the mad 
excitement would begin afresh. 

The numbers of the fish surprised me. I had read, of course, of 
the tunny-fishing outside Scarborough, and the occasional difficulty 
of locating them. I had gathered that at times a dozen had been 
seen. But here were scores! There must have been the best part 
of a hundred, probably more, continually with us. I mentioned it 
to Andra’. He, too, had never seen so many—had never seen so 
many in all the years he had been at sea. They were big fish too ; 
few, if any, would be less than ten feet long so far as I could judge ; 
big and round and powerful. My mind went back continually to 
those Scarborough fishermen. We ourselves were too far out now 
to have much interest in capture. We let those great fish be. 
They provided entertainment for us all. 

Our bad luck persisted on the second day. As the net came into 
view I could see many fish slipping through, good fish too, and 
when we hauled it from the surface there was a veritable cascade 
from a gaping rent down one side of the ‘cod-end.’ A curious 

phenomenon worthy of comment—and Andra’ gave it! Two 
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rocks, the best part of half a ton apiece, had been raked up. They 
had rolled and rolled along the bottom the whole length of the net 
and finally they had reached, and been dragged along in, the stouter 
meshes of the ‘ cod-end.’ We took them out carefully and stored 
them in the bows out of the way. We carried them until we were 
near shore again and there they were eventually dumped overboard. 
There were not many fish to clean, that haul. 

We steamed another thirty or forty miles east. 

I heard, time and again, the mention of a ‘ floating bag.’ The 
skipper, after every unsuccessful trawl, would philosophically re- 
mark that ‘ one floating bag would pay for all.’ A bag of codfish, 
or of mostly cod, will float to the surface, whereas others will keep 
well down in the water. The first time I saw it was at night. We 
hauled about one o’clock during a rather squally spell. Rain drove 
along in sheets, and almost every roll a sea would come aboard, 
swilling the decks and banging things about. I was in the wheel- 
house, leaning out of the starboard window. The yellow oilskins of 
the men, shining in the white gleam of the acetylene lights; the 
wet decks, with the foamy water swishing to and fro; and, above 
all, the tremendous, all-surrounding loneliness, the darkness and 
silence, impressed me vividly. The ship, of course, was hove to, 
and lay there rolling steadily with her gunwales almost under water 
at every roll. The net came slowly in, heave after heave ; and then 
I saw, perhaps twenty yards out, a gleaming, phosphorescent mass 
rolling about on the surface. It was the ‘cod-end.’ Andra’ 
shouted up to me, pointing with a wet and gleaming forearm out 
towards it. But I had already realised that here was the ‘ floating 
bag’ that I had heard about. It was a big haul. As the derrick 
swung round, lifting the tightly packed net over the compartments 
on the deck, I could tell that here we had more than double the 
quantity of fish that we had ever had before. The restraining cord 
at the bottom was unloosed. Fish, great, wide-eyed cod, slithered 
all across the forward deck. Half a dozen compartments were filled 
and overflowed. We had a few ‘score’ of cod that haul. The 
other fish, haddock mostly, were of a large size too. I did not get 
much bait for my tunny that time, though at last I could throw off 
the ‘Jonah’ feeling which, as each successive trawl proved more 
and more disappointing, was beginning to oppress me. 

Cleaning took up almost half the following watch, for all hands 
help at this job, and there was a really good show of fish when all 
was done. The cod cubicle, rather grimly empty up to now, was 
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filled half-way to the top, and the others, holding the smaller fish, 


were raised quite appreciably higher. The net, of course, had been 
shot again immediately, and, though the next haul was not as good, 
it was far from bad. We put out our ‘dan’ then—a flagged and 
lighted buoy which served to guide us back to the same spot with 
each returning trawl. We worked the place out thoroughly. | 
think we were there three days, and then we turned south-south- 
west. Wesightedsmokethat morning. While still a tiny dot on the 
horizon Andra’ recognised her as a sister trawler from the Tyne. 
She drew rapidly nearer, and through the glasses I could make out 
one of her ‘ doors’ hoisted high up on her gallows on the outside : 
a sign, I was told, that she wished to speak to us. She came along 
at full speed, kicking and plunging, with the green water shooting 
high up her bows at every plunge. She swung broadside on when 
maybe fifty yards away, and there ensued a shouted conversation 
between the two wheel-houses. I could not recognise a word. The 
dialect and the technicalities were too much for me. In a couple 
of minutes she had swung round again and was off on her original 
course. That day, also, we came across the Dutch and German 
trawlers working to their ‘dans.’ We would see these flagged buoys 
frequently. Some of them belonged to the seine-netters we could 
see dotted about the horizon—surface fishermen—and we could, as 
we drew near, make out the long, black line of floats—they looked 
like oil-drums—bobbing on the water. ‘ Line-boats,’ too, there 
were, ships whose fishing consisted of long lines of baited hooks 
stretched out behind them. There were too many about here for 
Andra’s liking, and after the trawl was got aboard we steamed out 
of the way. 

Obviously—I had lost check of all our altered courses—we were 
now nearing the more frequented lines of shipping. Odd cargo- 
boats came into view occasionally, and one particularly the skipper 
—a tariff-reformer evidently—pointed out. She was high in the 
water, practically empty, and returning east. ‘They take nothing 
out!’ he complained. The huge ship came on towards us; our 
lines would cross very close, I thought, but the stranger veered 
over to the south out of the way, swinging back on to her course 
some time afterwards. All ships on the sea apparently make way 
for working trawlers. Quite right, too. It is a hard enough life 
as it is. 

We cleared the encircling ships and once more found ourselves 
practically alone. An odd wisp of smoke lay far over to the south. 
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The only inhabitants besides ourselves were the gulls. These had 
been joined by half a dozen gannets, immature birds with mottled 

Jumage, but they could already dive magnificently. Almost 
invariably they would give a preparatory warning croak, and then 
swoop headlong down towards the water. Their outspread wings 
were used as balances, swaying the birds a little to one side or the 
other. A yard above the surface they were sharply closed, and the 
pird—a long, thin shape now—shot cleanly underneath. Skuas 
there were, too, both Great and Arctic, looking (and acting) very 
hawk-like as they hung on to the outskirts of the crowd. They 
would chase and bully a screaming gull for ten minutes at a time, 
never letting up until she was forced to disgorge whatever prey she 
had picked up. Free-flying fulmars—very business-like these ; 
they always seemed to have somewhere to go and be in a hurry to 
get there—skimmed the wave-tops continually. Once a stormy 
petrel came up to us, just a single little house-martinlike bird who 
flew round and round the ship unceasingly. I was hanging over the 
bows at the time I first noticed it, and every circle it completed it 
would make as though to enter one of the hawseholes immediately 
below me. For an hour or more it played this game, almost settling, 
but never quite. Itwas a self-centred little bird, this Mother Carey’s 
Chicken. 

A meadow-pipit—of all birds !—was blown aboard one morning. 
We were more than a hundred miles from land at the time. It 
settled on the deck and was obviously exhausted. We picked it up 
and placed it in a sheltered spot inside the dinghy at the stern. 
A little tin of fresh water was put beside it, along with a few grains 
of rice and sago, and, in case these were unpalatable, a section of 
carrot and some turnip. This was the best that we could do. But 
it was of no avail. The little wanderer just slept and slept and at 
dusk it was dead. 

The following night we steamed for home. The last trawl was 
got on board perhaps at eight o’clock and the men turned in. After 
supper I went on deck again. On our starboard beam, to the 
north-west, the last lights of the sunset lay ; a jade-green, cloudless 
sky darkening to rose, and rose to red, and red into a belt of indigo 
hardly lighter than the darkness of the sea. Above, the sky was 
black, with the clear white stars showing through, and away to 
port, a moon, almost at the full, rode half-way up the sky, laying 
a wide and ever-moving pathway of silvered light across the 
sea. No lights of ships, or gulls, or anything alive. A loneliness, 
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marvellous, complete, on every side. The water streamed rapidly 
along the sides, falling back from our bows in marbled foam. Swish, 
swish ; swish, swish, endlessly. Far as I could see our wake shone 
and glistened in the moonlight. A faint radiance came from the 
aft companion-way, and forward I could discern the reflection of 
the soft red glow of our port sailing-light. The sunset faded, sank 
into the darkness of the sea; and now all over to the north and 
east was an inky pall of black. No riding-lights of ships, no stars, 
nothing save black loneliness and night. 

We expected to reach port about three the following morning, 
It was turned one o’clock now, and I made my way forward to the 
wheel-house to enquire if the lights on the coast should not be com- 
ing into view. There was no sign of them at all, and in a little 
while we made out why. A mile or two ahead, showing palely in the 
moonlight, a high belt of mist lay stretched across our bows. Thin 
at first, but gradually thickening ; a soft and silent, all-embracing 
fog which, as we entered it, hid everything above a hundred yards 
away. 

Andra’ came up on deck, and for a couple of hours or so we 
steamed steadily south-west. Then the long wail from the siren 
on Souter Point came moaning through the mist, and a little later 


we recognised her light, with the twin gleams of Shields a little to 
the north. The fog thinned rapidly. Soon it had gone altogether 
and we could distinguish the dark line of the shore. We ran slant- 
ingly for the harbour entrance between the two long piers, through 
them, and then towards the sailing-lights stretching away all up the 
Tyne. Five minutes afterwards we had sidled up to the Fish Quay 
and made fast. My trip was over. 
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CITY. 
BY GRIZELDA EASTWICKE. 


Ir was on the Boulevard des Italiens that the truth suddenly faced 
her, no longer to be put off. She had five francs in her purse— 
there were no more in the leather handbag, her only bank, which 
lay in the little room off Boulevard Saint Michel—she was alone 
in Paris with no money and no prospect of any. It seemed to 
her as if the newspaper kiosque she was staring at, and the red- 
faced man, with his neck bulging over the back of his collar, who 
stood looking at the front page of Le Rire, were somehow responsible 
for this nausea and weakness. 

‘Foolishness,’ she said. ‘It’s only that. Lots of people never 
take any breakfast, it’s nothing but a habit.’ She resisted the 
impulse to sit down on a bench, it was too much in the part, and 
walked on, keeping her face steady, controlling the terror that 
seemed to jump at her throat. 

She had not realised it before because she had been trying so 
many things, and each attempt meant a new hope. Just saying 
‘I must find something’ made one feel sure that something would 
be found. She had just left the office of a big school of modern 
languages. They had asked for teachers, the ‘ preliminary classes 
to explain the method’ were over—three days of them, in com- 
pany with half a dozen people of at least six nationalities, from 
the confident German woman with the method at her fingers’ ends, 
to the pale Italian boy, too shakingly nervous to get a phrase 
straight, and weeded out after the second lesson. This third day 
found her weeded out too. It had been, ‘ You make it a condition 
to stay in Paris? We have no vacancy here at present.’ Why, 
if she did not want to stay in Paris, she could have earned far more 
teaching at home than for them in Berlin, and in a mad minute 
she refused, and the place was taken at once. Oh, she deserved 
this, twice over. Near the Madeleine, she went into a picture 
gallery and sat opposite a dazzle of bright colours, saying to her- 
self, ‘I must think.’ 

But that was the worst of all—she could not think. Her mind 
swung like a pendulum between two states, both equally useless. 
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First, it seemed like some story about a stranger, read with half. 
attention—then suddenly it was real—and the fear sprang and 
choked her. Hither way, she could not think. 

One thing at least, the rent of her room was paid for three 
weeks to come, better get back there, where the ground felt solid 
under her feet, perhaps there she could plan. To break her five 
francs for a Metro fare was not to be considered, she walked slowly 
down the rue Royale. A woman and a young girl came out of a 
door to the sidewalk in front of her. ‘I’d rather have that coat 
at the other place, the line is better,’ the girl was saying. ‘It’s 
two thousand more, Jane,’ said the woman. ‘ Well, what’s two 
thousand francs, with the change? The line is more important 
_ than anything.’ 

Along the river bank and out on one of the bridges, and there 
she stopped, looking towards the fle. The green and silver rolling 
below was no delight to her to-day, nor the towers of Notre Dame 
and the violet fringe of trees against the sky. What to do, what 
to do? What did decent people do, left without money ? 

There were stories—picturesque at the right distance, of after- 
wards famous artists who came through dire misery. But how 
could a girl sleep under the bridges or on a park bench? Fear 


again caught her by the throat, fear of the beasts who prowl in 


darkness. 

What did decent people do, left without any money? They 
went out, as quietly and decently as might be. She was afraid of 
dying, but that was a fear one could face. She could buy some- 
thing at a pharmacie, go home to the little room and to sleep there. 

But what of the woman who let her the room, who had waited 
for the rent, brought her hot water beyond her rights, and twice, 
shamefully welcome plates of something ‘that must be used.’ A 
widow, always in fear of losing the post-office job by which she 
supported two children. For her it would mean trouble—talk, 
visits of the police, summons to court, loss of time. No, it would 
be mean to do that. 

There was the Seine, rolling beneath the bridge—that was really 
the best way. If only it could mean being carried swiftly to rest 
in the sea. It meant something very different. All very well to 
say that the body is only a worn-out cloak—it is not, it is one’s 
self. The cry of Joan of Arc condemned came back to her, ‘ Must 
this body of mine, full pure and perfect and never defiled, be com- 
mitted to the flame.’ The flame was clean, at least, compared to 
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the fishing-out, and the Morgue and the medical school. It was 
people who had suddenly become a terror to her, not death. What 
a fuss to be making over the blowing out of one little candle. 
But, however little, to yourself your own is all the light. 

If she were drowning now, someone would probably try to save 
her. But a woman of your own class who said, ‘I am starving,’ 
that was something embarrassing if not suspect. She would have 
felt so herself, a little while ago. 

She turned up the first big street, it was Boulevard Raspail. 
On a side-street, a sign ‘ Blanchisserie’; she pushed the door and 
asked if they needed another hand. The big bare-armed woman 
looked interested, then doubtful—began to ask questions. No, the 
girl had no experience, but—‘Je regrette, Mademoiselle, c’est 
complet.’ ‘I am strong, I could learn——’ She was out again 
in the street and walked on slowly up the boulevard. How many 
things she had tried, how many advertisements she had tracked 
down only to find each place already contended for by a bunch of 
hard-working, well-instructed French girls—and why not, in their 
own country. It was her own fault, she could have kept herself 
well by the fashion-drawing. But to make a living meant giving 
all your time to it, going about studying modes when not actually 
drawing—and she had still hoped she might paint. Those few 
months ago, would she have believed this was possible? And 
when you’re down to the last few francs, you can’t turn to some- 
thing paid every three or four weeks. 

But that had been her chance. Having refused it, how could 
she hope for an intervention of Providence? No, there was just 
one self-respecting thing to do—go out with as little fuss as might 
be 


The pdtisserie windows, and a mad impulse to break that five 
francs on an elaborate cake, like the last cigar of a man about to 
be hanged. 

On the shining asphalt, whirring shadows of taxis wove into a 
strange decorative pattern. That was her way. But would it 
bring the end, or only disablement? She thought of the pave- 
ment, and suffering in a ring of cruel curious eyes. 

Of course there was no need to die or even to struggle for work. 
There were more than one among the boys painting in the quarter 
who would be glad enough to make a home for her. They liked 
her, respected her talent. The big Swiss—or the French boy, with 
frail physique but real gifts—both were serious workers—she was 
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young, not ugly, she knew enough to help a man. Often an arrived 
artist loved and honoured the amie who shared his difficult years, 
was glad to share with her the triumphs. Why should she struggle 
and grow old alone, or throw away her life, for a prejudice handed 
down to her by New England grandmothers ? 

But the ami was not always the tender, faithful friend. She 
remembered a ménage libre in the studio two doors away from her 
room, reached by the same narrow staircase with the clapping 
useless door at the top. How they quarrelled as they stumbled 
up that steep way in the small hours. And one winter night, 
waked by more noise than usual, she heard the man say, ‘ Finis- 
sons,’ and the futile door slammed—then steps creeping down, and 
the woman coughing as she went across the court out into the icy 
street. He had lived with her for nearly two years, and he shut 
the door in her face and turned her out in the night. The union 
libre could be quite as sordid as the bourgeois marriage. 

She had reached Boulevard Montparnasse, and turned, tired 
now, towards the Boul’ Miche’ and home. Rather draggingly she 
passed the side-streets. On one of them, the door of a little 
restaurant stood open, so that one saw marble-topped tables and 
the brick floor with a long billow in it. A stout old Italian, with 
an untidy mass of black hair framing her handsome face, and a 
dirty towel tied round her for apron, came slowly from the farther 
gloom. Without any intention, the girl found herself with one 
foot inside the door, the other still on the sidewalk. ‘ Madame— 
vous avez besoin de quelqu’une ?’ She turned quickly to go, then 
stood fixed. The old woman was grumbling something. ‘ Juste- 
ment—her son was ill—there was always so much—too much—of 
the world—only she to do it all. Belle Madone, quel travail, faut 
bien avoir quelqu’un.’ 

The girl found herself sitting beside one of the white-topped 
tables, a torchon tied round her too, and a bucket of potatoes to 
peel. Madame was giving her directions—she herself would cook 
the meats to order and do the waiting and make the additions, 
but the girl would serve portions from the kettles, and cook eggs 
and sausages and wash dishes whenever possible because there was 
not enough of anything. Looking about her the first thing she 
saw was a pink pig, ridden in a merry-go-round by a festive lady, 
next to that a cabaret dancing, above a naked child playing with 
two sinuous leopards. The boy painters of some time ago had 
paid for their dinners in the only way they could. The two sketches 
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of Montmartre cafés on the end wall carried a signature now grown 
famous—it would pay the patronne to sell those two patches of 
plaster. The uneven brick floor was sprinkled with sawdust, the 
marble of the tables still covered with pencil additions and sketches 
made by the young ‘rapins’ as they ate. Cleaning those tables 
was her next job. At one side, in front of the patchy mirror, a 
little bar, and hanging beside it, a string of Chianti bottles. 

In the little kitchen the kettles were steaming. The clients 
were beginning to straggle in, each making sure of a place and a 
straw-topped stool while waiting for more. To each was given a 
knife, fork and glass—as Madame explained, if the tables were 
fully set, the clients would certainly use more than one fork apiece. 
The girl was ladling soup into bowls—it seemed half a minute 
before those bowls stood piled about the sink and there were cries 
from Madame that she must have more. The girl flew from sput- 
tering sausages to the dishpan, then back to the gas-stove. What! 
the bowls were back again, and cries for them again—and soup- 
spoons—and glasses—and plates. From the room beyond came 
a babel of talk in many tongues and clashing knives and forks 
and shouts for spaghetti—poulet—salade—vin rouge—vin gris. She 
reached with a fork for a piece of chicken; with a grunt, Madame 
pushed her aside and the big dark hands plunged into the kettle. 
‘ Never a fork, that destroys the pieces. J have never been afraid 
to make use of my own hands.’ She threw a beefsteak into the 
pan on the stove. ‘More glasses, quick!’ It seemed to the girl 
as if the piles of dishes were growing around her up to the roof, 
every time she turned from the stove there was a new heap. The 
noise grew louder, all Paris seemed to be shouting for spaghetti, 
the kettle was empty. Madame waddled to a corner, coming back 
with her arms and big bust piled with white curls. She threw them 
into the pot—another handful—butter this time—tomato sauce. 
Dishes, dishes, piled in towers, glued together with cold grease and 
scraps of food—more hot water, faster, faster—her hands seemed 
weighted with lead, her knees were shaking, her feet slipped in the 
grease. The steam of the food made her sick, she was breathing 
hard, rushing as if in a race, desperate with a sense of failure. Not 
even this, she could not do even this, she could not work faster, 
in a minute she would be sent away. 

A hand fell on her shoulder. ‘Brave fille!’ What—yes, 
Madame was smiling at her. She rushed at the piles with new 
strength. There was a certain slackening in the noise, Madame 
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was called to make additions—they were written with a pencil, 


counted loudly in Italian, always beginning with ‘ Cinque, dience,’ 
One or two last coffees were being served. ‘No,’ confided Madame 
to her, ‘it is not good coffee, it is vilain. But what will you! 
Sancta Maria, if I gave them good coffee, they would sit here over 
it all night.’ Some were still eating, how could they, oh, how could 
they swallow it, thought the girl Madame said, ‘Mange done, 
and she fell on the food like a starving wolf. The first minute 
was agony, she swallowed anything she could grasp, and with no 
alleviation—the awakened hunger seemed destroying. Then sud- 
denly a wave of new life all through her, of strength and reassur- 
ance. ‘It is really a sacrament,’ she thought, ‘why do people 
pretend to despise it? It is those who have too much, they don’t 
understand.’ She got up and attacked the piled dishes, the heaps 
were actually melting, she was emptying the water for the last 
time. She struggled with one side of a heavy wooden shutter as 
Madame fitted the bolt into place, held up one end of a huge oblong 
tin heaped with garbage, carried through a dark archway into the 
court where stray cats and rats would revel till the cart came in 
the morning. Madame was telling her she had ‘ bien fait ’—hold- 
ing out five francs. And would she come every day, and promise 
to keep on coming? To-morrow was Sunday, the boutique would 
be closed, but ‘come Monday at half the past ten to peel the 
potatoes.’ 

Out on the side-walk with the dark sweet air blowing past her. 
Ten francs in her purse, a steady prospect of more, to-morrow to 
rest. She was aching from head to foot, but strong life was like 
new wine in her veins, and again that sense of the sacrament that 
life may possibly be. She crossed the Boulevard and hesitated, 
hearing music from a café on the corner—she hated the jazzy, 
tourist-spoiled things the Montparnasse cafés had come to be, but 
the impulse to celebrate was strong. She went in, sat down on 
the leather-covered bench by the wall and ordered a cassis. Lean- 
ing back after the first sip, her whole body blissfully relaxed, she 
noticed something new. 

It was quite, quite different. There was no jazz, no harsh 
screaming laughter, no vulgar women seeming to call to you, 
‘Watch me leading the life of Paris,’ no men erecting towers 
of saucers on their tables. The people actually seemed to be 
French, with a sprinkling that might be Russian—one man who 
was writing, looked English, but had the look that she noticed 
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in most of the company of being in an accustomed seat. At the 
corner table three men were playing dominoes, from upstairs came 
the tinkle of a piano, and once a negress pranced through the room, 
picturesquely draped in a white silk shawl embroidered in many 
colours, but no one seemed to pay much attention. The place had 
an atmosphere, the girl felt sure books and pictures had been 
planned at those little tables. The music, what was it? Cool, 
sad, gay—it had the outdoors in it, swinging pine boughs and salt 
waves—why, it was Grieg he was playing, the dark-haired boy with 
the violin tucked under his chin, who seemed to have forgotten 
that he played in a café at night just to earn the chance to study 
by day. This was the real café of the quarter, that she thought 
had ceased to exist anywhere. 

She sat planning—ten francs a day and her food, she could do 
well on that, she was young and strong, could stand it even if it 
was hard. And there was time between; she would look at once 


for the fashion drawing, work hard, get her feet on solid ground 


again. Who knew, if she worked hard enough, the time might 
come when she could paint again. She laughed, knowing for how 
much the strong food and the cassis counted in this fine new courage 
—well, why deny that good help ? 

The hot water on her hands seemed to have washed her brain 
clear. Had she really been such a fool as to think of killing her- 
self, let all her wits go in the out-of-work panic ? To throw down 
the torch, refuse the sacrament, just because the job was long to 
find? Why, there were ever so many in Paris to help anyone 
willing to work. At the little English church someone would have 
helped her—there was always the good old Salvation Army. Wasn’t 
it fundamentally just vanity, that fury of independence that had 
possessed her always, wouldn’t let her admit she had failed to do 
for herself? Yes, even now, she knew she was glad to have found 
the job herself. If it had been given her, well—the grease would 
have seemed quite different. But to throw away life for that— 
oh, what a fool! bet 

The music rippled on, clear and cool as a mountain brook. 
To-morrow should be a great day. She would have breakfast, 
café au lait and petit pains. She would be out early, early, when 
there would be no one on the Boulevard but the people going to 
those short Sunday hours of work—the real French people she 
loved, the dark faces fine with centuries of keen thinking and brave 
with centuries of gay patience. She would go down to Notre Dame 
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and hear the organ in that gloom of perfect colour, that beauty 
that stops the breath—would go on to the Louvre and see those 
treasures that seemed to belong just to her—that Egyptian sarco- 
phagus with the two exquisite poised girls who hold a globe between 
them—the Gothic Madonna—the Chinese painting like a dream 
of white grace. And on the bridge or in the square, someone 
should be fed because she was no longer hungry. Paris was given 
back to her—life was given back to her. Life was sweet, yes, and 
life was a square deal, there was work to be done if you looked 
long enough. And she would keep her own traditions, let others 
be welcome to keep theirs. 

The big dim mirror opposite her toned everything into a picture 
—the clashing colours of the paintings—exhibition of the quarter 
—covering the walls, the groups at the little tables, jewel lights 
of bottles on the bar, the black and white gargon passing with his 
tray and his dignity. She leaned back, resting body and soul, 
while all about and over her flowed the music of Solveig’s song. 

Paris. 


og 
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TrmME now to run alongside the hours, 

Breast to breast with the moments, 

Breaking earlier measures. 

Morning with moods and inward glances 

Has vanished, the beads of the dew 

No longer may offer their crystal for gazing 

At self in the flowers. 

No longer that flush, that shame, those pleasures 
And the innocent sin that light of morning enhances, 
Converting the stale to the new 

And the naive to self-praising. 


With youth all time lay before : 

There shone my hope, my confident strength, 
While my brain was deceived with the old, 

The metres and rhymes of the past. 

I rebelled with the dead, and debated 

With ghosts, nor suspected my problems were cold, 
Nor dreaded my fire would not last. 

But it is done. My youth at full length 

Lies dead with the dead whom it bore 

So gallantly up from the grave. 


I shall haunt them no more, 

The figures, the dreams, the reputes whom I loved 
And served with such passion, not knowing I moved 
Within the mast of the prisoning years, 

Husks of unscented, unseeded 

Pods of the fruit long devoured. 


What wonder youth labours unheeded, 

So stifled by time that is dead, 

So self-overpowered, 

Ill-nourished on meats that are shrivelled and bled. 
Is it not strange that in the morn of life, 

The heart and mind, lacking experience, 
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Yet both so ardent in the joys of sense, 

Both interlocked with clumsy, brotherly strife, 
Should fret their nimbleness with chains long rusted 
And bind their eyes with handkerchiefs of death 
And let unthinking reverence quell their breath 
And bid their own brave innocence be distrusted ? 


But life has many a stranger paradox 

Than this of youth trailing clouds of time, 
Guarding them like sheep, convention’s flocks ; 
Changing to glory many an ancient crime. 
Lips are reluctant to forsake the breast. 

The fledgling falters on the edge of the nest. 


But now the ominous strokes of midday boom, 
And as the prophetic sound-waves ripple 

Over the world, lips leave the nipple, 

Wings flutter, and launch into their doom; 
And Niobe lifts her eternal cry of sorrow 

For children dead to her, slain by to-morrow. 


I may look back and pity the mother of mothers. 

But I am not of her. She would retain 

Within the womb that darkens, the breast that smothers, 
This rich fruit of her lust, this body and brain, 

This maker and breaker craving for space, 

Prepared to shatter time in the race 

Now that the warning has rung. 


The lullaby is over, the nursing-song is sung, 
I swing no more in the cradle of the past. 
The branches of the tree no longer shelter me. 


I may look back with love, I may cry out 
With agony, biting on remorse. 
I may accuse myself, and my crime grow worse 
As time turns it about 
Revealing new facets of despair. 
I may be broken by those beseeching hands, 
The light so cruel on that fading hair ; 
‘But I dare not return to succour her. 
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For she is implacable, she is allied to the past, 
She is the muse of history, a maker of laws 

I have grown strong to break 

For my own freedom now, and at the last 

For her and her descendants’ sake, 

Refusing her love for love’s larger cause. 


Here is a monument in ancient form, 
O mother of my blood, who at midday 
Cries after me because I will not stay, 
Because my silence in the twelve strokes’ storm 
Denies you, Mother! Still your breast is warm 
Where I have nestled; still I hear you say 
‘Peace! Peace, my child, sleep time away. 
Venture not in space. You shall take no harm.’ 


Mother, whom I repudiate with this 

Sonnet for symbol, I must let you grieve, 

Give you the son of sons’ last treacherous kiss, 
And start upon my odyssey of power. 

O cry not so upon me as I leave. 

Not mine the cruelty. Blame the noontide hour. 


After that second birth, that second weaning, 
Solitude blows upon my limbs ; 
The lonely sun is ruling from his throne 
_ And at his feet the pale sky dims. 
I stand upon the earth, alone, 
Afraid of my own courage, leaning 
No more upon my ruinous thoughts. 
The tumbled tower of reason lies behind me, 
And old authorities no longer find me 
Obedient and docile to their will. 
They too are dead. My birthplace is death. 
I have slain myself with knives of shame. 
Remorse and disaster have filled me with new breath. 
Now I must conquer Troy with body lame 
From throes of birth. For I mean to conquer Troy! 
I who was once the true Shakespearean boy 
Creeping unwillingly to school ! 
See how it raises its head, the past! 
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O fool, fool, let it not recur; 

Have you not cried enough to her, Z 
‘Woman, what have I to do with thee ?’ 

She praying that the madness would not last ? 


Even as I resolve to look no more, 
The twelfth stroke falls. 


The imprisoning city is down, the broken walls [E 
Crumble to my tread. W 
With light-dazzled eyes I see before « 
The open lands of the living-dead . 
Who sleep, that I may touch them into life. ur 
They who were a legend shall leap into strife, E 
And I must share the conflict of my noon, M 
Even though all the wise words have been said, - 
Even though the world is a waning moon 
Shrinking slowly into lava grey and cold, 
Though outer space is but a serpent’s skin, 
And time belies itself in growing old. 
Even so I must attack; and I must win. T 
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INKY WOOING. 
BY JOHN LAMBOURNE. 
[Horace, a terrier owned by Charles Wilburton, introduces his master to Jane 
Whittle by means of a mélée with her Aberdeens, Sealyhams and Pekes. Jane 
also owns Mogul, a prize mastiff, is the daughter of an apple-expert, and is 
engaged to Hubert Chipping, a writer. Charles is hardly a success with Mr. 
Whittle, but still decides to win Jane. To this end he takes a course in writing 
under Mr. George Mundon, an ex-dog-lifter from America, whose former ally, 
Ely Roost, yearns for Mogul. Charles goes to discuss literature with Mr. Mundon. 
Mr. Mundon meets Mr. Whittle and falls to temptation. He goes to stay with 
Mr. Whittle and talks apples. Charles struggles with his writing and decides 


to win Jane by recovering the stolen mastiff.] 
CHAPTER X. 
OF HOW CHARLES WAS TOO LATE. 


THERE is a time for dalliance and a time for action and the wise 
man never confuses the two. Charles was far from wise, but he 
perceived that the present was not the time for dalliance. If he 
was to put one over on the miserable Hubert, he must act. 

Accordingly, he left for London the next morning, together with 
an unusually clean Horace. On arrival at King’s Cross he did not 
go home. He made his way instead to the offices of the Metro- 
_ politan School of Writing and asked for Mr. Mundon. 

‘Well, well!’ said that gentleman. He was pleased to see 
Charles. Time was hanging heavily. ‘ Well, well, well!’ he 
repeated. ‘Say, Mr. Wilburton, that last essay of yours was a 
daisy! I says when I read it, ‘‘ Now this guy is sure improving! ”’ 

‘I haven’t sent in any essay since I saw you last,’ said Charles 
coldly. ‘I’ve been writing that book.’ 

‘I knows that,’ said Mr. Mundon. ‘I mean the last one you 
did.’ 

‘You told me about it before.’ 

‘Trouble is, sonny, I can’t forget it. It’s so darned good. 
And how’s the book getting on? Boy, that’s a dandy story you 
have there!’ 

‘The book’s getting on all right. And now, Mundon, I want 
to ask you a question,’ 
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‘ Shoot.’ 

‘What did you do with Mogul after you’d pinched him ?’ 

The bland but rugged face of Mr. Mundon was not built on 
lines that registered the various emotions. A kick from a mule 
might have made a visible alteration, but very little else. Never. 
theless, on this occasion he definitely registered surprise: he shot 
back in his chair and stared at Charles with saucer-like eyes. 

*Land’s sake ! ’ he ejaculated ; then recovering said in a kindly 
but shaken voice, ‘ You been out in thesun. Go and havea glass 
o’ hot milk, laddie, and a bun, and get to bed.’ 

‘I want to know where you’ve put Mogul.’ 

‘—An’ take ten grains of as-pirin. I’ve been through it, 
boy.’ 

‘ Before I leave this office I’m going to know where Mogul is, 
Then I’m going to get him and take him back.’ 

‘Sure. But get to bed first and it'll maybe pass off.’ 

‘Look here, Mundon . . . do you remember one night at the 
“ Royal Hotel” with me ?’ 

* Yep.’ 

‘Do you remember going home ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I don’t expect you do. And you don’t remember getting a 
dog at Dover Street Station ?’ 

‘Nope. Maybe I was soused.’ 

‘You were. You came to the conclusion it was necessary to 
have a dog, and you told me you’d been a dog thief for ten 
years.’ 

‘Did I say that?’ 

‘You did. And you stole a dog under my nose and made off 
with it.’ 

‘What sort of a dog?’ 

‘A poodle.’ 

‘What did I do with it?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

* Boy, can you beat it! Was it a good poo?’ 

‘How can I tell?’ 

‘Who'd I pinch it from ?’ 

‘ An old lady.’ 

‘Dogone it! Sure to’ve been good. When a fellow’s soused 
he’s crazy.’ 

‘ Well, now we’ve got so far, what about Mogul ?’ 
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‘ What about him, son ?’ 

‘You pinched him, didn’t you?’ 

‘I guess so. If I been and tell you I’ve stole dogs ten years 
there ain’t much manner o’ use sayin’ I didn’t. Let me tell you, 
sonnie, if George P. sets out to pinch a tyke, it’s pinched. It don’t 
matter if it’s in a house or out—it’s pinched.’ 

‘Splendid! And now I want it back.’ 

‘But it’s not your dog.’ 

‘No, but I’m going to give it back to Miss Whittle.’ 

‘In course! I was forgettin’. That’s your girl, isn’t it?’ 

‘It’s like this—I told you before, I believe—she’s engaged to 
another fellow.’ 

‘The guy that’s head of the crook gang ?’ 

‘No. That’s the story. You’re mixing them up. He’s just 
an ordinary man, but—to put it shortly—if I can get Mogul 
back for Miss Whittle I’ll be one up on him. She thinks he’s got 
brain and I’ve got none.’ 

‘You want to throw dust in her eyes? Say, I’m real sorry.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘That Mogul’s been sent back this morning.’ 

‘Been sent back!’ 

Mr. Mundon nodded. ‘He sure has,’ he said decisively. 
‘There’s a re-ward of fifteen bucks, and if they’d waited another 
two days we'd have paid ’em that much to take the darn thing 
off’n us.’ 

Who’s we 2 > 

‘Me and Ely Roost.’ 

‘T’d just like to ask one question.’ 

‘A dozen, laddie.’ 

* How does it come about that you, the Principal of the Metro- 
politan School of Writing, go in for dog-stealing ?’ 

‘ Now you're talking !’ said Mr. Mundon, pleased that the point 
had been brought up. ‘It’s like this. I don’t go in for dog-stealin’ 
—not now. But I got a pard—this Ely Roost—who’s still in the 
business. He pesters me and I give in and helps him this once. 
Mind you, son, a feller wants to keep his hand in. When he’s got 
the flair I have for dog-lifting he don’t want to let it get rusty. It’s 
a talent, and I’m not figuring to be like that fellow in the Bible who 
got ten and didn’t use ’em and had ’em took away.’ 

‘But if you're a dog-stealer what qualifications have you for 


teaching writing ?’ 
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you about.’ 

‘ Writing being in your family—if it is—doesn’t make you able 
to teach people how to be successful novelists.’ 

‘Maybe not. But I’ve studied the business. “Sides which, I’ve 
got clerks from other schools what knows all the roo-tine and 
draws up the papers. They’re con-versant with all the latest up. 
to-the-minute method. I don’t need do no teaching English. | 
could leave it to them and put my time in smoking cigars and 
drawing cheques. It’s dead easy. That’s the trouble, laddie. It’s 
too darned easy. There’s no adventure.’ 

‘Great Scott! And you're the fellow who’s teaching me to 
write !’ 

‘Now, don’t get sore. The school’s done you good. I never 
see such improvement.’ 

Charles hesitated, not knowing whether to be angry or amused, 
There was something about Mr. Mundon’s naive admissions that 
appealed to him. There was a simplicity about the man that made 
it very hard to be annoyed. Besides, he hadn’t much to grumble 
at. But for the school, he would never have discovered the gift 
for writing that had lain dormant within him. Mr. Mundon might 
be a rogue, but indirectly he had enabled him to ‘ find himself.’ 
Then, of course, these clerks of his from other schools probably were 
real experts. ‘Humph!’ he said. ‘Now, what about Mogul ? 
You say you’ve sent him back. Why ?’ 

‘Son, do you know that dog ?’ 

‘I do. And it’s a very valuable one.’ 

‘Mr. Wilburton, I’ve handled every sort of dog, big and little, 
in the way of business and so’s Ely, but I’ve never run across such 
a dog as that.’ 

‘What’s wrong with it? It’s supposed to be very good- 
tempered.’ 

‘It ts good-tempered. That’s the trouble. We've got a place 
in the country, me and Ely, where we keeps the dogs before ship- 
ping to the States. Ely took this durned Mogul there after we'd 
pinched him. That’s all right. The next thing in the trade in 
the ordinary way of business is to alter the tyke. Now with a 
mastiff you can’t do much altering. It’s a breed that doesn’t run 

much from type. But a few marks by an expert’ll make it look 

half-bred. Ely done this—and, mind you, that man’s an artist. 

When he’d finished you’d have swore there was retriever blood 


‘It’s in the family, son. It’s another of those talents I’m telling | 
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there. The dog didn’t look worth a cent when he’d done with it. 
Folks would have thought there’d been a mastiff let loose in the 
family some time, but not very recent.’ 

‘J still don’t see why you sent him back.’ 

‘If you'll wait a minute, you will. Here was we, got our dog 
and altered it. The only thing to do is to ship it off. And that’s 
where we failed.’ 

‘ Why 2 > 

‘Maybe you don’t know the speed that dog travels at ?’ 

‘ About quarter of a mile an hour.’ 

‘Don’t you believe it. If he’d gone that quick me and Ely’d’ve 
entered him for the races at the Crystal Palis. When that dog puts 
one leg for’ard he don’t move another till he’s thought it all out. 
He’s like that feller Capablanca playing chess. He don’t want to 
make no mistakes. He thinks out his next move good and proper. 
If you pull at him he waves his goddarn tail. Same if you push 
him. I’ve had Ely pulling and me pushing and that dog standing 
like a rock and looking like gran’pa when the kiddies are playin’ with 
‘im. ‘Yes, sir, and what’s more, when he does move he chooses his 
own direction and it generally ain’t your’n.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to walk him to the ship ?’ 

‘No. We means to walk him to the car. And we done it.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘He won’t get in.’ 

‘But you took him in a car first of all.’ 

* Yep—and it was his last. Ireckon Ely drove too quick, and 
I reckon that dog didn’t get properly settled. Maybe he stood up 
all the way. Anyway, he’d got sev-eereal bumps on him when he 
got out, and he weren’t havin’ no more. No, sir, not on our life. 
We tried all ways.’ 

‘Did you try aniseed ?’ 

‘Did we try aniseed! Young feller, if I sniff aniseed again I’m 
going to lose several days’ nourishment. I reckon that dog got a 
bit that way hisself. He kind of lost interest in stink.’ 

‘But a real dog thief would have got over it, surely? ... 
Bundled him in somehow. Doped him, roped him, or put him in 
& cage or box.’ 

‘ Are you in-ferring I ain’t a real dog thief ?’’ asked Mr. Mundon 
indignantly. 

‘Oh no.’ 

‘ You ship an animal boxed up and there’s enquiries. This side 
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and that, they want to have a good look at what’s there. It’s ton 


risky. And if you try to put a doped dog on board, it’s worse. We 
could’ve tied him, sure, and undid the ropes in the auto—but what 
in heck would we do at the quay-side ? Ifthe dog was that trouble. 
some at home; if it took that much work to get it in an auto in 
the country ; how in Hades was we going to push him on a ship? 
Because there’s this in dog-stealing: you mustn’t excite notice, 
Once you’ve done that the next movement in the ssmphony—unlesg 
you're a gink—is to cut and run.’ 

‘Hum! I begin to see your difficulty.’ 

‘So we've returned him. Ely goes with him early this 
morning.’ 

‘How about getting him back? Wasn't that a bit difficult ?’ 

‘No. You see, this time we can rope him.’ 

‘Oh? You roped him?’ 

‘Yep. And put him in the auto. And when Ely gets near the 
house he’ll unrope him, and lead him home—gradual. The dog’ll 
know he’s near home and’ll move along if you give him time. Then 
Ely’ll say he found it walking in a field.’ 

‘ And by now, you think, he’ll have been given back ?’ 

Mr. Mundon looked at his watch. ‘ Allowing one hour in the 
auto to near his house, and three hours for the walk there... .’” 

(putting the watch back in his pocket). ‘Yeh, he'll just’ve been 
handed over.’ 

‘ Well, it’s very annoying.’ 

‘I know, boy, and I’m sorry. If I’d known you wanted to put 
yourself in good with this dame that way, I’d have arranged it so 
you found the dog.’ 

‘ And supposing I give you away ?’ 

‘Give who away, laddie ?’ 

‘You, you blighter. You and Ely Roost.’ 

Mr. Mundon smiled tolerantly and shook his head. ‘ You 
wouldn’t give a pal away. ‘Sides which, you’d have no proof.’ 

‘Oh! Are you my pal then ?’ 

‘Sure I am,’ said Mr. Mundon reassuringly. ‘ Aren’t I training 
you how to write, and helping you plan your story? Don’t you 
worry, sonnie. Once you’ve got your story fixed and you’ve give 
it her, the other guy can take a walk. Forget the dog. Plant your 
money on the story and you'll win out. And if the other guy gets 
busy with his gang and cuts up rough, you come to me. I’ve had 


experience. 
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‘T tell you there’s no gang. You keep getting mixed up with 
the story.’ 

‘You told me this other feller was a crook and had a cocaine 

back of him.’ 

‘I did not! That was in the story.’ 

‘ Well, what are you worrying for, then ?’ 

‘ Because she’s engaged to him.’ 

Mr. Mundon laughed. ‘ That all?’ he said. ‘Boy, you’re on 
velvet. If he’s playing a lone hand you can easy put pellets in his 
soup. I’ll think up a way you can put him in real bad.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Charles coldly. ‘T’ll take your advice and 
rely on the story.’ 

‘ That’s the stuff!’ said Mr. Mundon approvingly. ‘ And if the 
story doesn’t go down we'll do that dirt in somehow. We'll stop 
his racket, boy !’ 

Charles sighed. Apparently nothing would convince this goob 
that the harmless Hubert Chipping was not the scoundrelly racket- 
eer of the story. There seemed nothing more to be done. Mogul 
by now would be safely back in the hands of his mistress—or, to 
put it more correctly, the mistress would be once again under the 
tolerant guardianship of Mogul. All that remained, as Mr. Mundon 
had said, was to concentrate on the story. Only the story now 
could open Jane’s eyes to the unsuspected strata of grey matter so 
cleverly concealed under Charles’s smart, brown Battersby 6} hat. 

‘ Well,’ he said sadly, ‘I think I'll get along.’ 

‘ There’s this,’ said Mr. Mundon, who had been thinking deeply ; 
‘I don’t know if you can fix it in a country that’s as behind the 
times as this here one, but where I come from it’d be easy. That 
guy could be shot up. Come down to brass pans it’s the fairest. 
There’s nothing highfalutin about it—just plain, simple shootin’.’ 

‘Oh, take a walk,’ said Charles peevishly, and left the office. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF HOW HUBERT DELIVERED THE GOODS. 
Husert Curprrine, that brainy youth, whose book, Foul Souls, was 
so highly praised in the publisher’s quarterly list, was in disconsolate 
mood. The cause was Jane. Something told him, not incorrectly, 
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that he was making but little headway in that lady’s affections, 

_ They had been engaged now for six months, and in Hubert’s opinion 
it was high time they were married. Hubert did not believe in long 
engagements ; not, that is, as in his case, when the girl was rich 
and the man very nearly on his uppers. For this, unfortunately, 
was the case. The broad acres which Mr. Whittle had casually 

‘ mentioned to his daughter certainly belonged to Hubert’s father; 
but both father and son had omitted to say that they were mort- 
gaged down to the last rod, pole, or perch, whichever—and there 
seems to be some confusion on the matter—is the correct designa- 
tion. So also was the house, and so—if Mr. Chipping, senior, could 
have arranged it—would have been his wife and his servant and 
his maid and his ox and his ass and everything that was his, in- 
cluding his son. But the South London Building and Mortgage 
Association, Ltd., were not interested in these, and they were 
excluded from the agreement. Messrs. Isaac, Paul & Kreustein, of 
Stepney Street, E.C., however, had proved more accommodating 
and had advanced to Hubert certain sums on the announcement 
in the Morning Post of his engagement to Miss Lilian Jane Whittle. 
All this, however, with that hatred of publicity that still exists 
amongst the landed gentry, had been hidden from the world—and 
especially from the Whittles. 

Hubert, taking a gentle walk in the pleasant country that 
surrounds the village of Stough, was thinking over things. This 
writing stunt, he mused, was not pulling the weight with Jane that 
it had done once. The book had worked marvels at first. Now it 
seemed to be losing its grip. Articles, too. He would have given 
her more, but he had written them till he was sick of writing them, 
and none had been accepted since the first two that appeared in 
Home Reading. Still, if a man wrote a book and a couple of articles 
it ought to be enough. It proved he could do both if he wanted, 
and no more ought to be required. It proved he had brain, and 
brain, Jane had always said, was what she wanted. There ought 
not to be any need to keep on writing. A jeweller made one test 
and one only for precious stones. He didn’t keep on testing them. 
He didn’t say, ‘ It’s a long time since I tested this stone, I must do 
it again.’ But Jane did. She kept on asking him when he was 
going to publish another book. She did not realise, and Hubert, 
with the innate delicacy of the Chippings, did not tell her that 
publishing books was expensive. The last one had cost him £250. 

One would think that would suffice. One couldn’t be expected to 
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heep paying these sums just to satisfy a girl’s whim ; just to prove 
what had already been proved. And now this absurd business of 
Mogul! Why should Jane come to him about it? ‘ Hubert, 
darling,’ she had said, ‘ you’re not like the police. You've got a 
brain. Do go and use it just like Sherlock Holmes did, and find 
my dog.’ A little hard! A little hard! Even when he had 
explained that his brain was not that type of brain but a different 
type of brain altogether, it had made no difference. She had said 


that Sherlock Holmes had traced stolen racehorses and things by 


sheer braininess, and that if Hubert had any brain at all he could 
do the same with her dog. Anyway, she was sure that if he loved 
her, and if he’d got all the brain he made out he had, he’d be able 
to find out something. They had parted coldly. 

Dark thoughts bring a desire for solitude. Hubert, therefore, 
was none too well pleased when, at this juncture, he looked up and 
saw a man coming towards him, leading a calf. The calf was pro- 
ceeding at a gait of such extreme deliberation that it was a moot 
point whether it could have been said to have been proceeding at 
all. From time to time, however, it advanced one foot, after which 
it turned its head first to one side and then the other, slowly waving 
its tail as it took stock of the scenery. As he drew closer to it 
Hubert saw that the animal was no calf but a dog. He stared, 
and his pulses began to beat. He knew but one dog of such 
dimensions. 

The man who led it was a lean individual with cavernous 
features and a large mouth. 

‘Say, sport,’ he enquired, ‘ have you’ve a stick of dynamite ?’ 

‘Dynamite! What for ? 

‘To put behind de tyke. Dere ain’t no way to move it widout.’ 

‘Do you mind telling me where you got that dog?’ asked 
Hubert, still staring hard at the animal that was subjecting Stough 
Church and the scenery beyond to an amused but kindly scrutiny. 

‘Foun’ him,’ said the man; ‘foun’ him taggin’ aroun’, so I 
looks troo my noospaper and sees dis.’ He handed to Hubert a 
copy of the Daily Telegraph and pointed to an advertisement in the 
personal column : 
£15 Reward. Lost. Valuable Mastiff. Answers to the name of 

Mogul. Whittle, Bransby Towers, Stough, Bucks. 


‘That,’ enquired the man, pointing to the roof of a house that 
showed above the trees, ‘is Bransby Towers, ain’t it ?’ 
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this is the dog ?’ 

‘I guess so, sport. He don’ answer to Mogul, but den he’s too 

darn tired to answer anyt’ing.’ 

Hubert studied the animal again. It had now turned its head 
and was looking at a flock of sheep in the manner of a heavy uncle 
inspecting little Sydney’s toy farm. To Hubert all dogs were much 
alike, but could be roughly, but not with certainty, distinguished 
by their size and colour. Mogul, he knew, was of great size. So 
was this dog. Mogul was a light-grey colour. This dog was a light- 
grey colour with dirty marks on it. The dirty marks, as a matter 
of fact, were where Ely had tried to delete his first alterations. 
Turpentine and benzine had not entirely removed them. 

‘ What,’ asked Hubert, ‘ are those marks ?’ 

‘Dem ?’ said Ely, nodding. 

Yes.’ 

‘I reckon dese where some guys got him to alter him and den 
rub it out.’ 

‘So you think this is the dog?’ 

‘Hell!’ said Ely impatiently. ‘Come out of you trance, 
What for am I taggin’ him up to dat house ?’ 

‘Of course, of course... Now, look here—as it happens, I 
know Miss Whittle well, and I know this dog. I can take it back 
for you.’ 

‘Oh ye-ah ?’ said Ely simply. 

Hubert thought desperately. There seemed to be no way out 
of it. Money must be spent. 

‘ Now you,’ he said, ‘ are taking it back for the fifteen pounds’ 
reward, aren’t you ?’ 

You're some guesser, bo!’ 

‘Well, I’ll give you the fifteen pounds, and take the dog. It 
will save you the walk there, and it will also save you being asked 
@ lot of possibly inconvenient questions.’ 

This seemed good to Ely. The walk in question promised to take 
very nearly the rest of the day. Also, as Hubert had said, questions 
would be asked and Ely, not being a communicative soul, disliked 
questions. 

* You're talking,’ he said, holding out his hand. 

‘Then you agree ?’ 

‘Sure I agrees! You hand over dem notes and I beats it.’ 
Slowly, very slowly, Hubert extracted a pocket-book and took 


‘Yes,’ said Hubert slowly. ‘It is. But—er—are you sure | 
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out fifteen one-pound notes. Ely took them and counted them. 
He heaved a sigh. 

‘De tyke’s yours,’ he said, handing the rope to Hubert. 

‘T presume,’ said Hubert, taking hold of the rope as gingerly 
as if it were a high-voltage cable, ‘that the dog is amenable and 
tractable ? ’ 

‘You what, bo ?’ 

‘I suppose the dog isn’t dangerous ?’ 

‘Him!’ said Ely contemptuously. ‘ Why, he daren’t scratch 
hisself case he hurts a flea.’ 

‘Oh... very well, then.’ Hubert moved off—if it could be 
called movement—followed by Mogul. 

Ely hesitated. 

‘Say,’ he enquired, ‘ you ain’t in de trade, is you ?’ 

‘Trade? What trade ?’ 

‘You ain’t figuring to sneak de tyke ?’ 

‘To steal the dog ?’ 

‘Yeh. You ain’t figuring to do dat, is you ?’ 

‘Great Heavens, no!’ 

‘Cause if you is I’ll tip you de office—it don’t go. Dere ain’t 
no sneaking dat tyke. Me and my pard tried it and it can’t be 
done.’ 

Hubert deigned no reply, and the slow procession of two pro- 
ceeded down the path. It seemed to him that all that was lacking 
was the roll of the drums and the majestic strains of the Funeral 
March in Saul. Ely shook his head as he stared after them. That 
Hubert was a brother artist after this famous mastiff he did not 
doubt. Why else should he have paid the full price of the reward 
unless with a view to making more by shipping the animal over to 
the States. His heart, kindly at the bottom, bled for the man. 
But after all it was not his business. He shuddered at the thought 
of what lay in front of Hubert, turned, and made off rapidly. 

An hour later came Hubert’s triumph. Jane, as it happened, 
was going from the kennels to the house when she saw him coming 
up the drive, leading Mogul. She stopped, stared, then ran towards 
him 


“Hubert ! 
‘Here he is, Jane.’ 
‘Hubert, you darling! you’ve done it!’ She kissed him and 


then kissed Mogul, who seemed quite pleased to see his young 
friend once again. 
VOL. 150.—No. 900. 44 
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‘ But, Hubert, how did you do it ?’ 

He hesitated. ‘ Well, Jane,’ he said at length, ‘I thought over 
what you said. You see I was busy thinking out the next chapter 
of my book when you spoke to me about it, and I felt that I’d got 
no time to spare from writing. Then, thinking it over afterwards, 
it seemed to me I'd been a little mean, a little ungracious, so—well, 
I decided to give the matter of your stolen dog my very serious 
attention.’ 

‘You mean you brought your brain to work on it just like 
Sherlock Holmes ? ’ 

Hubert fingered his collar and tie modestly. ‘ Er—yes—my 
dear, I—er—brought my brain to work.’ 

‘ Did you find clues and things.’ 

‘Not exactly.’ 

‘Then how did you trace him ?’ 

‘I simply worked it out. I argued that if the thieves tried to 
ship such a well-known dog away the police would spot them. The 
fact that the police had found nothing as yet was—to me—certain 
proof that the animal was still in England. I then,’ continued 
Hubert, warming to his theme, ‘ worked out the matter from the 
view-point of the thieves. I argued that they had a dog they were 
unable to ship away. Could they sell it in England? No, the dog 
was too well known. There are not many dogs of that size in the 
country. Purchasers would pay a large price only for show pur- 
poses. But for show purposes the dog was useless, being, as I say, 
too well known——’ 

‘ But, Hubert, why didn’t the thieves think this out before they 
stole him ?’ 

Hubert fingered his collar again. ‘I thought of that,’ he said. 
‘In every crime there is one small point that the criminal over- 
looks that leads to his undoing.’ 

‘ Yes, go on,’ said Jane breathlessly, her eyes glassy with admira- 
tion. ‘ What did you argue the thieves would do then ?’ 

What indeed! Hubert found himself stumped. He paused for 
several moments, thinking rapidly. 

‘Then,’ he said at length, ‘the thieves would—in fact, the 
thieves would simply turn the dog loose.’ 

_ * But why ?—when they could have returned it and claimed the 
reward 

Hubert winced. The matter of the reward was a painful one. 
Fifteen pounds out of pocket was what he was. 
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‘Too dangerous,” he said simply. 

‘But a lot of dog thieves make their money simply by the 
rewards.’ 

‘Not these,’ said Hubert desperately. 

‘You know them then ?’ 

‘I have my suspicions.’ 

‘Who are they ?’ 

‘It’s an American.’ 

‘ Not—not a big American, Hubert, with a face just like a prize- 

ter ?’ 

‘ No—a thin American with a hatchet face and a big mouth.’ 

‘Oh—I’m glad. How do you know him ?’ 

‘I don’t. I only suspect that he’s the man. You see,’ con- 
tinued Hubert, getting terribly involved, ‘ I’d seen him once with 
a dog that looked as if it had been stolen. It was somewhere near— 
somewhere not far from here. So I knew he’d got a place there 
where he kept the dogs. So I hung about, and sure enough, later 
on, discovered Mogul wandering in a dazed condition suffering 
probably from loss of memory.’ 

Why 2 

‘Undoubtedly because he had been doped.’ 

‘Oh .. . Hubert, you are clever !’ 

‘Very elementary, my dear.’ 

‘That’s just what Sherlock said !’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘And you brought him home all that way ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Hubert, you are clever.’ 

‘No, no, dear.’ 

‘Yes, Hubert, you are. I can’t quite follow how you really did 
get on to him, but that’s because my brain’s so much slower 
than yours. I was a fool ever to think that you weren’t terribly 
clever.’ 

‘Did you think I wasn’t ?’ 

‘I thought perhaps I’d exaggerated things. I thought perhaps 
one book——-_ But: I don’t now, Hubert.’ 

He clasped her in his arms. 

‘I wonder,’ said Jane, freeing herself, ‘why Mogul is so 


‘That,’ said Hubert, ‘is where some guys got him to alter him 
and then rub it out.’ 
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‘ What ?’ 

‘I mean, where the thieves put altering marks on and later tried 
to delete them.’ 

‘ You’re wonderful, Hubert! I think you know everything.’ 

‘Not everything, dear.’ 

‘Well, nearly everything.’ 

Hubert shuffled his feet. ‘By the way, Jane,’ he said, ‘ about 
getting married——’ 

Jane hesitated. For some reason—much as she now loved this 
man—the thought of marriage chilled her. 

‘Not yet,’ she faltered. 

‘But why ?’ 

‘ Oh, it’s too early.’ 

‘Darling, we’ve been engaged six months.’ 

‘I know. But let’s wait, Hubert. We're both young.’ 

‘ We shall still be young if we marry.’ 

‘Well, not just yet.’ 

‘Next month ?’ 

‘Oh, not so soon as that!’ 

‘The month after ?’ 

‘ Not the month after. Perhaps the month after that. But we 
won’t say definitely. We'll wait for two months at least.’ 

‘ Darling—why do you want to put it off?’ 

‘I don’t know. I just feel like that.’ 

‘ Well, we'll talk it over later on,’ said Hubert, embracing and 
kissing her again. His kisses were rather mouthy ones. The 
recipient had the sensation of being nuzzled by a horse. She found 
herself wondering what Charles’s kisses were like. 

But Charles was definitely ‘ off.’ He was a brainless braggart. 
All this talk about letting him try to find Mogul! Hubert was the 
man to be relied upon. Hubert did things. Charles only talked. 

That night Charles wrote to her. 


Dear Jane,—{he wrote] 

I understand that Mogul has been returned to you and write to 
offer my congratulations. I am awfully glad about it. Of course 
after I saw you I put off all my other work to try and find Mogul just 
as I told you I was going to. And if it hadn’t been returned I would 
have been able to recover it for you. I would honestly. I can’t tell 
you how because this would be giving away secrets, but nonestly, Jane, 
I would have been able to get it back for you. © | 

I hope you are feeling well. I am feeling quite well. I shall try 
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and get wp your way very soon and hope to call on you. I’ve never met 
a girl like you before, Jane. Honestly I haven't. I must see you 
again. 
Ever yours, Jane, 
Charles Wilburton. 


As a writer of letters, as distinguished from novels, Charles did 
not shine. He had developed a fixed style at the age of thirteen 
and had not seen fit to change it. 

The letter revolted Jane. Hubert had found Mogul, and here 
was this windy bouncer writing and pretending he’d nearly done 
it, too! And pretending there was some vague secret that pre- 
vented him telling her how he’d nearly done it! ‘ Honestly, Jane, 
I should have been able to get it back for you.’ Did the poor mut 
take her for a fool? Did he really think she’d swallow stuff like 
this! She did not blame him for not getting Mogul back—especi- 
ally when there was a man like Hubert up against him—but to 
pretend he nearly had done! That was what got her goat. No, 
no, Charles had helped to pass an idle hour or so, but that was all 
over. She shuddered when she remembered there had been times 
when she had almost preferred this boasting nincompoop to dear, 
reliable Hubert. 

She replied the same day. 


Dear Mr. Wilburton,— 

Thank you for your letter congratulating me on getting Mogul 
back. The recovery was effected by my fiancé, Mr. Chipping. It 1s 
kind of you to promise to call on us. You will understand, of course, 
that we are rather busy now, but I feel sure father will be delighted to 


see You. 
Yours sincerely, 
Tilian Jane Whittle. 


P.S. I do think you're the limit—pretending you nearly got Mogul ! 


Charles passed his fingers through his hair several times as he 
read this letter. Even he, optimist as he was, failed to find any 
warmth in it, and by the tenth reading it sank home that he had 
been definitely handed the sausage. His course, in fact, was run. 
It had so happened that he had been placed in a much more analo- 
gous position to the hero of his novel than he had ever bargained 
for. He found himself for the first time viewing with enthusiasm 
Mr. Mundon’s suggestions for the extermination of the happy 
couple. 
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He cead the letter again—making thirteen times in all. ‘The 
recovery was effected by my fiancé, Mr. Chipping.’ Was it! 
Well, tomatoes to her fiancé, Mr. Chipping! And coming down to 
bed-rock, how had Mr. Bally Hubert Chipping recovered the bally 
dog? There was something wrong here. Mr. George P. Mundon 
had definitely said the dog was being returned to its owner for the 
reward. Where did the Chipping earwig come in? Had Mundon 
played the dirty? He must, at any rate, be called on to explain, 
Another interview was indicated, and that at once. Charles put 
his hat on and called a taxi. 

‘ Well, well——’ began Mr. Mundon, but was cut short. 

* Look here,’ said Charles, thinking two ‘ wells’ sufficient under 
the circumstances. ‘ What about that bally dog ?’ 

‘Which dog, sonnie ?’ 

‘Mogul, dash it! You told me you were returning it to Miss 
Whittle.’ 

‘It’s been returned, son.’ Mr. Mundon spoke soothingly as to 
a fractious infant. 

‘ Yes—and it’s been returned to that blighter, Hubert Chipping. 
Your pal must have given it to him to return—and all the time you 
were pretending you would have let me have it if it hadn’t been 
too late. Then you give it to Hubert Chipping ! ’ 

‘'Who’s he, sonnie? Who’s Hubert Chipping ?’ 

‘ Why—the fellow I told you about ?’ 

‘The cocaine crook ?’ 

‘No! The man Miss Whittle’s engaged to.’ 

‘Same thing. But you don’t mean the dog was give to him!’ 

‘I jolly well do, dash it.’ 

‘Well, well, well!’ 

‘It’s not well, well, well. It’s just the opposite.’ 

‘Say—I’m real sorry about this.’ 

‘You’re always being that. Let me tell you you're not half 
as sorry as I am.’ 

‘It was like this, sonnie. I was talking to Ely last night and 
he tell me. You see he was re-turnin’ the dog and met a guy. 
This guy says he knows the dog and has a spiel with Ely. “Tl 
hand it back,” he says, “‘ and give you the re-ward—fifteen bucks.” 
Well, it’s all one to Ely. He gets the bucks and is saved a walk and 
a deal of questioning—and Ely don’t like questioning; no, sir, 
when it comes to questioning Ely likes to fade. So nat’rally he 
gives the guy the dog. He don’t know it’s that dirt. Nor do I. 
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We was laughing over it. You see, Ely thinks this guy’s in the 


business and is after that Mogul and figuring to ship it to the States 
same as us. Ely tipped him the office, but he took no notice. 
We've been laughing ever since, thinking of that guy trying to ship 
that dog away.’ 

‘ Well, you can stop laughing now.” 

‘Sure,’ said Mr. Mundon obligingly. 

‘Between you,’ said Charles, ‘ you’ve cooked my goose. I’ve 
no earthly chance against this chap now he’s got the dog back for 
her. She thinks I’m a braggart, too.’ 

‘She does !’ 

‘ Absolutely ! ’ 

‘ You see Ely didn’t know this guy was the ennai : 

‘No; and now you see what he’s done—he’s pretended he’s 
found the dog all by himself. He’s deeper than I thought, is 
Hubert. But now that I know, I can tell her what really hap- 
pened.’ 

‘ How, laddie ?’ 

‘Well, I just explain.’ 

Mr. Mundon smiled and shook his head. ‘It can’t be done, 
son. You see, that way shows me and Ely up.’ 


‘I should worry!’ 
‘If you tells her you know the lifters and these lifters had 


promised to give you the dog to take back and pretend you'd 
found it, you put yourself in bad, too. Likewise, she wants us 
arrested, and we, of course, denies it. There’s no proof, son, and 
you look a fool. She won’t believe you either way. If she thinks 
you're braggin’ now she’ll think you’re braggin’ twice as bad when 
you pretends you knows the thieves. She'll think you're trying 
to put one over on this other guy.’ Mr. Mundon shook his head 
slowly. ‘No, boy,’ he said, ‘it can’t be done. You can’t spill the 
beans on Hubert.’ 

‘Well, what am I going to do? You've landed me in this 
mess.’ 

‘Maybe it'd be a good plan you take a further writin’ 
course at nine guineas and bring out a story that'd make a 
real hit.’ 

‘ And maybe,’ said Charles, ‘ it wouldn’t.’ 

‘ Well, I’m just suggesting.’ 

‘SoamI. And my suggestion is no.’ 

‘ Then we'll have to figure out some other way. See here— 
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couldn’t you tip that guy off to the police for dope tagging and haye 
him put in the penitentiary ?’ 

“Will you never get it into your thick head that this chap is 
blameless ? He wouldn’t recognise cocaine if you served it up to 
him on a plate with parsley round it.’ 

Mr. Mundon shook his head, unconvinced. 

The two sat in silence, both turning over schemes for the cir- 
cumvention of Hubert Chipping. 

‘ Say——’ said Mr. Mundon at length. 

Charles held up a hand. 

‘ Say——’ 

‘Don’t talk, I’m thinking.’ 

‘ At-a-boy.’ 

‘I’ve got it,’ said Charles at length, switching off the current, 
‘ You see, this is how it stands: I was getting on very well until 
this dog business cropped up. Owing to that unfortunate affair 
she thinks now that Hubert’s tremendously brainy and that I’m a 
- nitwit. She thinks finding stolen dogs is as easy to Hubert as 
picking peas out of soup, but that I couldn’t find an elephant in a 
hen-house. She thinks also I was bragging when I said I’d only 
just missed getting Mogul back for her. Now to remedy all this 
there’s only one thing to be done.’ 

‘Bump the guy off?’ 

‘No, not bump the guy off. The only thing to be done is for 
you to steal another dog—or the same one if you want to,’ he added 
accommodatingly. 

Mr. Mundon started violently. ‘Me!’ he enquired. 

‘You. You steal it, keep it. Hubert tries to find it and can’t. 


I come along. She tells me about it. And I return it to her the © 


next day. Don’t you think that’s good?’ 
‘It sure is. Howsomever, it’s got one little flaw.’ 
‘ What ?’ 


‘No dog’s going to be stole. Not by me. No, sir,’ he con- 


tinued, seeing earnest words on Charles’s mouth. ‘I’ve stole my 
last dog.’ 

‘You said once you looked on me as a pal.’ 

‘ Maybe.’ 

‘And you won’t do a little thing like that! Remember, it’s 
you who are the cause of all the trouble. You ought to jump at 
any chance of righting the wrong you've done.’ 

‘Sorry, boy—but I’ve kinder got used to that kind of talk. 
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When a feller’s got a pard been pestering him the time mine has 
he gets sort of hard. Laddie, I’ve had it every day: “‘ George, 
you're my pal! George, you wouldn’t let your old pard down! 
A little thing like that, George!” I tell you I’m tested up to 
seveer-eal pounds’ pressure per square inch.’ 

‘But you did fall. You stole Mogul.’ 

‘Yep. And I’m not doo to fall again for a con-siderable time. 
Fact is, son, I’ve stole my last tyke. If you was to hand me a 
Cruft’s winner wrapped in tissue-paper I wouldn’t look at it. ’Sides, 
you can’t keep on pinching the same dog.’ 

‘I didn’t mean Mogul. One of the Sealyhams, say. There’s 
one that’s won quite a lot of prizes.’ 

‘Dick of Dickstone ?’ 

‘That’s the one.’ 

‘ Well, I’m real sorry, but a man’s got to have principles. Norm- 
ally, I’d do a little thing like that for you with pleasure, but not 
now. I reckon it’s not right for the head of the Metropolitan to 
get down to regular dog-stealing. He’s got to draw a line. But 
look here! Why don’t you ask Ely? A small job like that! 
He’d do it for the pleasure of it.’ 


‘I don’t know him.’ 
‘You can soon make his acquaintance. Come here on Friday 


morning and by then I'll have him here and interdooce you.’ 
And with this Charles had to be content. 


(To be continued) 
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AFRICAN FUNERAL. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY WILLIAM PALMER. 


Oser Jemmon had died in the night. A wild night of drummings 
and shoutings in Jamestown where the old king had lived in his 
‘English palace’: an old cricket pavilion shipped in pieces in the 
same ship that had brought Sir Garnet Wolseley into Africa fifty 
years before. . . . 

All through the early hours had they been singing and wailing 
there in the great dusty compound ; beating upon skin drums and 
tom-toms, firing their ancient daneguns into the air to frighten away 
the evil spirits, shouting and howling their wild tribal songs—and 


For just as the old king turned over in his bed for the last time, 
and as the linguist called for the cowries and the shreds of coloured 
cloth—the old man’s passport into the other world—the elders of 
his tribe, who were sitting patiently along the upstairs verandah 
of the bungalow, gave orders for the six hundred bottles of gin and 
the forty kegs of gunpowder to be unloaded and distributed among 
the people who waited expectantly below. 

By ten o’clock in the morning, a morning oppressive and heavy 
with a sultry haze which washed over the white and dun-coloured 
buildings as in a bath of copper, the excitement in the palace com- 
pound had reached its height. For by this time the firing of the 
flintlocks was almost incessant, and a thin blue-grey mist of burnt 
powder hung over the whole wild scene. The dead king’s ‘ guard’ 
stood in a ragged line before the bungalow entrance. They were 
wearing their historic uniform; the tattered rags which they had 
worn in the blazing town of Coomassie when Osei had been taken 
prisoner together with his king and master, Prempeh, whom the 
white men took away from Africa for many years. 

Occasionally they, too, discharged their pieces; and the noise 
of their volley was sharply flung back from the walls of the crazy 
building. Then they would stand still again, their weapons tucked 
away under their arms; silent, immobile, in the screaming and 
frenzied mob. 
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At the Secretariat, the Secretary for Native Affairs was in 
conference with the District Commissioner. Ten of the African 
staff had not turned up at the office that morning; and by far 
more than ten of those who had were obviously in no mood for 
work. They were sleepy and sullen, and yet strangely excited. 
One of them, Moses West, the Head Clerk with a record of over 
thirty years’ irreproachable service to the Government to his 
credit, was fast asleep at his table; pen in hand, a stack of office 
cases in front of him. His shoes were on the floor beside his bare 
feet. 

‘It’s Osei Jemmoh,’ said the D.C. ‘He died last night.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ answered the S.N.A. ‘ When are they going to 
bury him ?’ 

‘It’s my belief that he’s buried already. Or will be,’ the other 
added, ‘ by lunch-time.’ 

‘You mean...?’ 

‘Yes, I do. Quite sure of it. He’s the last of his line.’ 

‘Well, it’s your job. You'd better go and have a look see.’ 

‘Plenty of time,’ agreed the other calmly. ‘I'll look in after 
lunch. If I can get anywhere near. The whole Colony appears 
to be there, from what I have heard. They’re doing him proud.’ 

‘Well, goand see. For Heaven’s sake, Fraser, make no mistake 
about it.’ 

For the 8.N.A. was quite sure in his own mind that Osei Jemmoh 
had been buried under the floor of his own house. An old West 
African custom which, in spite of mission schools and evening 
classes, the popularity of motor-cycles and European clothes, is a 
long time in dying. As the D.C. had said, Osei was the last of his 
line. ‘True, there was a son by one of his earlier wives—Mensah, 
a man now of about twenty-six or twenty-seven, in England, 
studying the white man’s law. Soon would he come back with 
his strange English manners and strange black clothes; unwilling 
to settle down in the old bungalow by the lagoon. Osei had been 
prepared to lose his son Mensah, and the D.C. knew it. There had 
been few of the private opinions of Osei Jemmoh concerning his 
family with which the D.C. was not familiar. 

Soon after lunch, at a time when most of the Europeans in the 
coast town were resting in the quiet of the European segregation 
area, the D.C. drove slowly through the almost deserted town 
towards the Jamestown lagoon where the old king had lived and 
had died. A dense crowd of natives filled the compound and over- 
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flowed on to the half-made road, where a market had suddenly 


sprung into being to cater for the crowds of wailing mourners who 
stood or lay sprawled about over an area of a couple of acres in 
extent round and about the dead king’s palace. A draft of native 
policemen had made some attempt to form a cordon round the 
crowd; but for what purpose Fraser was unable to suppose. He 
reckoned that they would have been outnumbered by about a 
thousand to one whatever happened; and, conscious apparently 
of their futile duty, had collected together into little groups where 
they stood chatting with the market women, or dozing under the 
mango-trees. He collected four of them who were showing signs 
of beginning to fight amongst themselves, set two to guard his car, 
and with the others as an escort, pushed his way through the dense, 
evil-smelling crowd towards the building where the old king lay 
dead. 

He was met there by the headman of the tribe; an ancient 
negro with snow-white hair round which was bound a fillet of black 
and indigo cloth. He touched his face respectfully as Fraser 
walked in, and called to the elders who were sitting at the back of 
the bungalow, in a small space partially enclosed by a slight frame- 
work of wood and glass. They regarded Fraser suspiciously ; one, 
a fair-complexioned man in a purple cloth, spoke some words 
sharply and rudely to another who stood by the door. The head- 
man apparently repeated the command ; and while one brought a 
small bamboo chair, another brought gin on a brass tray. 

Fraser took neither. Instead, he walked through to the little 
enclosure at the back and beckoned to the others to follow. He 
saw there that the floor had been covered with a cloth, upon which 
large fan-palm leaves and rushes from the lagoon had been lavishly 
strewn. He saw the great ceremonial coffin, plastered and studded 
with gold ornaments, resting on two trestles. He called the head- 
man to him and the elders; told them that he had no wish to see 
the ‘ burial paper,’ but solemnly quoted to them what he could 
remember of the Ordinance forbidding the ancient custom of burial 
within dwelling-houses. He then pointed first to the ground, and 
then to the ceremonial shell; touched the headman lightly on the 
shoulder, smiled, and made his way out again into the densely 
crowded compound. 

The natives also smiled ; for, though by the Europeans Fraser 
was supposed to know all that there was to know of the curious 
kinks and twists of the native mind, the natives themselves knew 
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him to be little more than a child in these matters. And so when 
he told the headman that he would arrange for an interment in the 
Barmansborg burial-ground at four o’clock that afternoon, the 


natives smiled again. 


Fraser then left the compound, but he did not go back to the 
Secretariat. Instead, he went and sat in the European club, 


- Jooking at the magazines there, and quietly sipping a tonic water. 


Until four o’clock, when the palace compound was empty. Within 
the bungalow sat only two women and an ancient negro with white 
But along the road from Jamestown to the Barmansborg burial- 
ground wound the longest funeral procession that had ever been 
seen in Akang. The great gold-studded coffin which the D.C. had 
seen earlier on in the day was being slowly pushed along in a hand 
bier by six of the elders. Behind them marched the ‘ guard,’ who, 
every hundred yards or so, stopped and fired their daneguns into 
the air. This was a signal for the whole cortége to stop; and to 
begin a wailing hymn which travelled slowly down the long black 
line of followers as group by group they took up the solemn chant. 

Fraser met the procession at the burial-ground gate; walked 
by the side of the bier to the grave which he had caused to be dug 
earlier in the afternoon, and stopped his ears as the last deafening 
salute rang out over his head as the wooden coffin was removed 
from the great gold ceremonial shell and slung over the waiting pit. 
He saw the rope slip through the hands of the man who was to steady 
it as it hung over the gravepit. He saw the corner of the wooden 
coffin catch on the sharp edge of the grave, and slowly tear away the 
thin covering of the shell so that the sack of cocoa beans which it 
contained fell and burst open and scattered its contents both in the 
grave and round about the graveside. .. . 

The third funeral of Osei Jemmoh was a quiet one. 

All the gin had been drunk, all the powder burned ; and there 
was no money to buy more. But it was well attended by Europeans. 
The District Commissioner, the Secretary for Native Affairs, the 
Chief of Police and several of his officers were all there, and took a 
deep interest in the matter. And when they were quite satisfied 
that the funeral arrangements had, as they say, been properly 
carried out, and the ebony-skinned sextons had finished their job, 
they set a guard over the grave. Which, with due relief, stood 
there for ten days. 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK AGAIN. 
BY HAFREN. 


Yes ; for the true fisherman no luck is bad, or, at the least, without 
its compensations in the long run. A comforting axiom, once its 
truth is established ; and I still scorn to cross my thumbs before 
flaunting my own fisherman’s luck—a term which, as I have s0 
often maintained, covers very much more than the catching of fish, 

Yet, now, I must begin with a tale of misfortune, that, so far, 
has brought no compensation; for it concerns the killing of a 
creature which I had come to regard as a friend. I suppose there 
are people who would hesitate to claim friendship with a bird 
labelled with such ominous names as ‘ Flying-toad,’ ‘ Lich- (or 
corpse-) fowl,’ ‘Goatsucker’; or who would deride the senti- 
mentality of such a claim. But, then, on the one hand, even if 
they have been puzzled and, perhaps, startled by its eerie night- 
sounds: the soft churring: the clearer, but elusive co-ic: or the 
sharp and sudden ‘ stick-cracking ’ ; most people have not had the 
good fortune to see a Nightjar—not to mention Joe and Jill, those 
two sprites of the dusk who never failed to show themselves to me 
with the confidence of friendship, until their bond in life was broken. 

On the other hand, it is my experience that in most of us senti- 
mentality survives even the supreme test of ridicule ; is but driven 
deeper within us thereby ; and is to be found where least expected— 
so infinitely variable is its incidence upon sentient human beings. 
I recall one hard citizen who, by repute, was proof against emotion, 
not only through traditional stoicism fostered by good breeding, but 
in his fibres. Enticed from streets and his perpetual study and 
statistics of Man and Money, he suffered a long drive with me 
through Radnorshire. I say ‘suffered,’ because, for the most 
part, his demeanour spoke clearly enough of a boredom to which, 
no doubt, I contributed; for, although I can discuss fishing at 
length and at any time, when I am among the beloved hills of the 
Welsh border I refuse even to contemplate Man’s social and poli- 
tical problems, his ribbon-development and all his other crass apti- 
tudes for the spoliation of our God-given country-side. In a word, 
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we discovered, on that drive, how far we had drifted apart in our 
reactions to life. 

But there—it was the season of the blue-bell; and, with no 
thought for my companion, I stopped the car at the foot of a steeply 
rising hillside close-set with trees, whose tall bare stems witnessed 
an early race in growth, for more light and air than their crowding 
fellowship and the deepness of the valley offered. Often when 
passing I had imagined a melancholy brooding among those monkish 

; but now—as I had hoped it would be in blue-bell season— 
the shafting sunlight conjured up a sheen of living blue, whose 
shimmering reflections awoke the aisles, and changed their cloistral 
solemnity into an amazed delight. 

Blue-bells in a sunlit wood. How easily are the image and the 
music spoilt by a pointing finger; by a word too much or out of 
place! For a while, we did not speak. Well—both of us gained 
surprise; my own a confidence, in which, before I was bidden 

y to drive on, I learnt how strangely a simple phenomenon 
could probe the heart of a man whose favourite criticism of simple, 
human emotion took the form of a snort and ‘Glycerine tears!’ 

It is, of course, easy to argue that the incident lacks point, until 
sentimentality has been defined. I believe it defies definition ; 
and, if clever people tell me it is a modern form of self-deception, 
and that ancient Greece had no term for it, I retort that the ancient 
Greeks deceived themselves—afraid of it, perhaps. I, who squirm 
on hearing recited or sung: 

‘I had a dove, 
And the sweet bird died . 


—I am not afraid of claiming friendship with a ali of nightjars, 
because I do not fear my own brand of sentimentality, whether it be 
self-deception or not. 

Be that as it may, from the time they paired and chose their 
territory, I looked forward to meeting Joe and Jill every evening 
when I returned from fishing. Sometimes, I would stop and watch 
the graceful, soundless flight, as they hawked moths beneath two 
large oaks on the edge of the forest ; hunters and prey being picked 
out clearly in the rays of the car-lamps, of which the nightjars ap- 
peared to be wholly unafraid. I regret that fearlessness now. 
Late one August evening, when haste drove the car, Jill swooped 
out of the darkness to capture a big white moth close against a head- 
lamp. A soft thud told of disaster. I stopped ; and picked up Jill, 
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recognising her by the absence of white tips to the outer tail-feathers, 


Joe vanished, from then onwards. Probably they were second- 
brooding ; though I had not seen a first family. 

Does the sequel prove how insipid is my brand of sentimental- 
ity—or that opportunism overrides it? I can only confess, 
Having picked up Jill and found her dead, I took the body home— 
for I experiment in making trout flies. There—it is out! .., 
but (who knows ?) perhaps it will save disappointment and the lives 
of other nightjars, if I add that their beautiful feathers are useless, 
too delicate for the purpose of fly-tying. True, I used the dark 
‘spines ’ that fringed Jill’s mouth (alas! enormous gape is more 
exact) for the whisks of Iron Blues; but, both as a fisherman and 


as a lover of Jill’s kind, I do not recommend the experiment. No; 


so far, the misfortune has brought no compensations. 

Regarded in terms of fish, the little stretch of trout-stream that 
I like to call my own has nothing much to boast about ; but I often 
wonder if in all the world there are roads and lanes that would give 
me more steadfast joy than the ten miles that take me there. Half 
of them thread an undulating, ancient forest, whose mighty oaks 
(they say) were felled for Charles’s Navy, leaving the stools to send 
out clustered saplings or small trees that are called, oddly, ‘ button- 
oaks,’ Beneath them, year by year, a denser forest of bracken 
grows in green and dies in russet ; above, here and there, stand out 
other, larger trees, dignified and beautiful; and, if you are lucky, 
you may see a wild deer cross the highway, following the windings 
of primeval tracks. It is the haunt of old things and wild creatures. 

In the forest, the craft of the charcoal-burner still lingers ; but 
its specialists are few. I remember when large numbers of men, 
women and children camped hardily in the woods for several months 
each year, cutting cordwood, stacking, ‘ burning,’ bark-peeling, and 
faggoting. Some of them lived there permanently, true men of the 
woods, shy as the native deer they poached ; and their dialect might 
have come straight out of Chaucer. They were, indeed, a race 
apart, swart as gypsies, and lawless; and they exacted toll from 
any stranger who trespassed near their camps. The last of them 
was found dead recently in his stunted wigwam of old sacks and 
oak-poles near by the ‘kiln’ that he had been tending; but de- 
seendants of the race can still be picked out unmistakably in 
and around my native town, where the memory of the charcoal- 
burners is preserved in the names of the little inns or ale-houses. 
Thus, we have several ‘ Wood Colliers Arms ’—or, more often, 
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‘Colliers Arms’: a shortened sign that has the same meaning ; 
although, nowadays, the natural thirst of colliers from the small 
local coal-pits is likely to swamp its original application. 

I have another memory of this dead-and-gone race—of their 
women-folk, who carried upon their heads faggots of amazing weight, 
and for long distances. Especially when passing through the woods, 
I can picture them—old or young erect and sturdy—sullen crones 
to saucy wenches, all strung out like burdened pack-horses, as they 
trudged along the grass verge on their way to the town, four, five 
miles away, in order to make a few coppers by selling their faggots 
for firewood. A Hogarth might bring them alive again. These 
women had strength and endurance unbelievable to-day. Some 
of them would meet any man in a stand-up fight; parturition 
barely interrupted their daily toil. 

What was it that gave to the old-time peasant his wonderful 
strength ? To reply that he was but an animal is not enough—and 
I leave it at that ; but again I am reminded of an example. Many 
years ago, a miller, whose water-power came from the stream I fish, 
found that periodically one of his sacks of meal was stolen; and, 
being unable to detect the thief, he put foot in stirrup, cantered 
into town, and gave information ‘ beneath the Town Hall steps.’ 
Police, as we know them now, did not exist. Law and order within 
the wide boundaries of the straggling old Borough were visibly repre- 
sented by the ‘ Head Constable’ and a half-time assistant known 
as the ‘ five-and-ninepenny man.’ But these officers knew a thing 
or two. Then, as now, they were able to begin their evidence with, 
‘From information received, I kept watch at a certain place.’ In 
this case, observation added to information detected a mealy smear 
on the stone parapet of a little bridge over a stream marking the 
forest boundary about a mile out of town; and, eventually, one 
night, they apprehended the thief while he was resting on the bridge 
with a stolen sack of meal perched upon the parapet. Now, the 
meal weighed close on 200 Ib. ; and the man had already carried it 
upon his shoulders for at least four miles—and, really, one feels in- 
clined to say that to be marched to the bridewell between a tipstaff 
and his five-and-ninepenny fellow was a scurvy ending to such 
dogged energy, whatever sort of fight he put up. 

As it happened, the thief did not fare too badly in the end ; for 
his feat provided the borough magistrates with a wager, which was 
planned, after the session, in their private room, over the customary 
wine and nuts—and, no doubt, the heaven-sent opportunity, whis- 
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pered on the Bench, had tempered the severity of their official 


sentence. At all events, they ‘ backed’ the convicted meal-stealer 
against the strong man of a neighbouring town, in guineas whose 
number varies with the daring of the narrator. The prize of five 
guineas to the winner, however, remains fairly constant ; and I may 
say at once that our man won it. The contest was staged on the 
quay (locally, ‘ kay ’) in front of a riverside warehouse ; and it con- 
sisted in sacks of meal being lowered, one by one, from hand-cranes 
upon the shoulders of the two champions, who stood, legs apart and 
bowed, braced to sustain them. Just as it is with the guineas of the 
wager, the exact number of sacks borne by each man cannot be 
stated. Some say the loser slowly crumpled when the crane-rope 
slackened above the third sack ; and that he was likely to have been 
squashed flat as a varmint toid, had not the onlookers sprung to 
release him. Others declare that the winner upheld four, and was 
grunting for another when the tight fustian was burst asunder by 
the mighty swelling of his calves. Enough that our man won ; and 
I'll wager that, very soon, five guineas helped to bring about lively 
times in the nearest ‘ Wood Colliers Arms’ and, perhaps, an over- 
crowding of the bridewell. Ale, in those days, was potent. His- 
tory does not relate whether, or how, the miller was recouped. 
Personally, I don’t doubt that, as a loyal burgess and a sports- 
man, he covered his losses with side-bets. 

But what, you will ask, has all this to do with fishing and fisher- 
man’s luck ¢ The answer lies in your understanding of a fisher- 
man’s philosophy—a big word, my masters; yet simple, if you 
admit within you a spark of the sentimentality that already I have 
refused to define. Has it ever occurred to you why we say ‘I am 
going fishing,’ instead of ‘I am going to fish’? There is all the 


difference between the two. Unlike the jargon of the demagogue ~ 


or the coined phrases of higher politics, the idiom of sport is an 
honest guide; and this idiom of the brotherhood of the angle em- 
braces not only the delights of anticipation and the exercise of our 
craft, but of the going to and fro, the pleasant things that happen 
by the way, and all the spacious, kindly memories evoked. Going 
fishing! . . . in that the paradox of lengthening memory and 
abiding youth, part of our simple philosophy ; from whose happy 
consequence I would exclude only those who weigh their joy in 
fishing wholly on the scale ; and those who, in any way, abuse the 
stream or an owner’s courteous ‘ permit.’ 

In passing, I ask a question that seems to me significant. Why 
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may one ask for the courtesy of a day’s fishing, but never for a day’s 
shooting ? Whatever the explanation, and although the ‘Old 
Squire ’ has gone, and fishing has become expensive and often syn- 
dicated, there are still generous folk behind the ‘ Private’ notice 
board—to whom, as one poor-in-purse, but sentimental fisherman 
remarked to me not long ago, a specially delectable trout-stream 
in Elysium assuredly will be allotted. 

For my part, I am presently content with less exalted luck here 
on this old earth; even though it includes falling into the water, 
as you shall learn. During the long hot spell of last summer, we 
had gone up to the stream, intending only to trim a few awkward 
branches and to do a little dam-work while the water was at its 
lowest. After picnic tea, having put on waders, I turned round to 
enliven the chatter with a parting witty shaft—instead, for no ap- 
parent reason, I disappeared backward through the screen of alders, 
falling plump into the pool below. Never in all my life at sea and 
long years of fishing had such a ducking befallen me ; and, although 
a cupful of cold, spring-time water trickling down inside a fisher- 
man’s waders can arouse more impotent fury, a complete sousing 
on a broiling summer’s afternoon is ignominy enough ; especially 
when it cuts short a brilliant exchange of wit. And, besides, it is 
not meet that a man of my age and dignity should have to skulk 
about a river’s bank, attired in nothing more than a hat and his 
wife’s short, silk petticoat, while his own garments hang to dry 
upon the bushes. No place is remote when one’s family are present ; 
and, moreover, it was the hour when most frequently the local 
country-folk passed by. 

Never mind. While keeping out of sight I found a landing-net— 
whose owner may have it again, if he will explain the trespass ; and, 
close at hand, I watched a stoat run along a slim dead branch 
stretched horizontally for a few feet across the stream, pirouette 
twice or thrice at the extreme end, and then run back again. There 
seemed to be no object in the little excursion, nor for the graceful 
corybantics, that certainly were not due to my presence. I will 
not say fear, because stoats have no fear; and, on occasion, they 
appear to take not the slightest notice of man. This one, in further 
example, passed slowly within hand-reach while we were having 
supper on the bank just above, a few days later. Stoats ‘ work’ 
an area by rote and to a time-table; and I followed, hoping to 
learn whether he would again run along the dead branch. If he 
did so, I was too late; though I caught sight of him beginning to 
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work the undergrowth on the bank beneath the branch at the usual : 


express speed. I like stoats, and agree with the well-known 
naturalist-writers who do their best to expose the ignorance still 
prevalent about vermin (so-called), and the folly of exterminating 
them—the true rat excepted. 

The water-rat (-vole, rather) is sometimes listed among the 
fisherman’s ‘ curses °—such as stinging midges, ducks, bulls and 
so forth. At most, I rate him a sometime-nuisance; but so are 
many other friends and acquaintances whom we should miss. One 
water-vole, this season, certainly made amends to me for all the 
‘false rises’ and disturbances caused by the tribe. While I was 
standing patiently in shallow water near the bank it swam down 
toward me, settled on my instep and, stretching on hind legs against 
my waders, began scrabbling at them, as if, at any moment, it would 
run up me, like a kitten. Gazing down at the expressionless, boot- 
buttony eyes, I wondered just what they made of me, and why this 
unusual familiarity, and, incidentally, I was struck by the full-face 
miniature resemblance to an otter. In quiet tones, I asked the 
little man what he supposed he was doing; but, even then, he 
~ continued staring and scratching, until I gently raised my foot, 
when off he dived in a panic. Izaak Walton had more than fish 
in mind when he bade us study to be quiet ; and—if I may be al- 
lowed a descent to the trivial—my brother and I, while fishing 
together, never hail each other, but wait aloof, or make our passing 
known by ‘ gypsy’ signs. 

The personal convention leads me to an example of a wider one 
being honoured in the breach. Friends of mine—upright citizens 
both—share a stretch of lovely trout-stream, where ‘ Dry fly only’ 
is the unwritten law; and each has frequently lauded to me the 
strict angling probity of the other so impressively that I have half- 
suspected the desire of reflected glory. Happening to pass their 
stretch, and hoping for a chat, if either of them were fishing, I looked 
over the hedge across a sling of rough pasture toward the bushes 
that screened two favourite ‘pools’ made by the zigzag of the 
stream. That day, as I was only too well aware, trout were re- 
fusing interest in the floated artificial fly—for the simple reason 
that no naturals were hatching out. I could see one rod leant 
against a bush; and, beyond, I caught a glimpse of another in 
a slow, swinging movement ; but I was more curious about a man 
in waders, who, crawling about on all fours just in the open, was 
delving beneath the tussocks with a short implement, and occasion- 
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ally picking up something that he put into a little tin. Had one 
rod only been visible, I might have been in a dilemma, such as in- 
genious journalists used to set before us, with the question, ‘ Should 
A tell?’ The second rod, however, implied the close company of 
the partner and a working agreement. None of my business, of 
course ; and, since the old joke about the ‘ earth-fly ’ seemed a sorry 
thing, I slipped away unseen. That, somehow, I felt guilty may 
be due to my own particular brand of sentimentality ; and it may 
be that, in my two friends, sentimentality does take the form of 
self-deception ; for I have not noticed that their affidavits, one for 
the other, have since lost asseveration. Well, well—it is a poor 
sort of ‘ going fishing’ that leaves behind no pleasant memory ; 
and my diary tells me that, on that day, I was fortunate enough to 
see a little owl and a snipe perched, a foot apart, on a bare stake 
railing a hedge-gap in a narrow lane. A queer association in several 
ways; and the pair took no notice of the car, until it had been 
stopped opposite for a few moments. 

A few days later, I had another experience with a bird; this 
time a heron. Our stream (for the heron shares it) runs between 
deepish banks, often so sheltered by lush wild-plants, undergrowth 
and over-arching trees that a fisherman need not be seen by anyone 
walking past. In this seclusion, I was startled to hear, just above 
me, loud shouts—‘ Ay-8é! ay-é6! Let un go, you varmint! He’s 
my-un ! ’—followed by heavy running. I climbed out, and beheld 
the small-holder, a hairy, hunchback gnome, who farms the land 
there, galloping down the meadow, shouting and flourishing his arms, 
as if he had gone mad. Beyond him, opposite a clear part of the 
river-bank, a heron was trying in vain to pick up and carry off a fine 
trout. Several times the bird dropped the fish, until, in the 
fluster, both slithered out of sight over the steep bank. I would 
not have believed that a heron, one of the wariest birds, would 
be so persistent in the presence of man. The gnome, after halting 
on the edge, waddled back toward me. He is a friendly gnome, 
though unprepossessing to strangers ; and we get on well together. 

‘No luck, sir!’ he greeted me, grinning cheerfully, and expec- 
torating tobacco-juice—for he chews like an old shellback. ‘He 
diddled me proper this time.’ 

‘This time!’ I echoed. ‘Do you ever get a fish that way ?’ 

‘Oh, ar!’ he replied. ‘Once in a while, Master Hern—or an 
otter, maybe—gets me and the missus a trout for supper; and I 
don’t reckon that’s poachin’ or agen the law.’ 
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I fully agree. An opportunist who can snatch my trout from 


a heron deserves all the fish-suppers he can get in that way; and 
a heron that I have surprised in the act of spearing eels is welcome 
to a trout or two in payment. As I observed, it is ‘ our’ stream, 

And, by the way, opportunism reminds me of the schoolboy 
(obviously a deserving disciple) who translated carpe diem into ‘a 
carp a day ’—but I hasten to take cover behind a more fortunate 
incident. ... It happened soon after last May-fly season, when 
I had permission to fish a stream ranked second in my affections, 
Partly owing to the distance, I could not get there until after one 
o'clock ; and, contrary to its earlier promise of June perfection, the 
day became unkind. ‘’ Tween twelve and two will tell you what 
the day will do ’"—the old sea-saying hit the mark with abominable 
precision ; for while I was gobbling lunch and putting together my 
rod at the same time, a nagging north-easter sprang up, wiped all 
the blue out of the sky, all the warmth out of the air; and not only 
drove stray fly off the water, but stopped a further hatch. Never 
before had I found the stream itself so dead, and so little to observe 
along the banks. Even mine old familiar foe, the solitary bull, 
failed to ramp suddenly, as heretofore, down the dingle and hustle 
me to safety across the stream; and, since I had taken elaborate 
precautions, my wasted wariness rankled. All that afternoon and 
evening, I ‘stuck it out.’ The fishing is nearly four miles long, 
with awkward going . . . anyhow, most fishermen will have matched 
my stubbornness at one time or another ; and they will understand 
why, in the natural cussedness of things, I should be too tired and 
dispirited to bother further about fishing when, just as the light 
grew dumb, the breeze faded away, leaving a delicious softness. As 
it happened, warned by a twinge of lumbago, I was already 
trapesing downstream homeward bound. 

And then, in the act of cutting across the meadow toward the 
car in the lane, I was halted by a tremendous commotion in a pool 
made by the bend I was avoiding. I crept to the jutting corner, 
and peepedround. The pool, almost circular, lay deep between high, 
steep banks, whose upper cliffs were still red and bare from the 
scourings of past floods. Like dark eyebrows, stunted bushes 
fringed the rim. Here and there, low, grass-topped promon- 
tories—land-slips—invaded the pool. It was all awash ; and, as I 
peered downward, a large otter leaped from a promontory beneath 
me, to fall flat upon the water. Out he slid, a glistening streak, on 
the opposite side—up on to another promontory—and, instantly, 
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made another spread-eagled leap into the water, with another re- 
sounding splash . . . and that wasall. The ringing pool fell silent, 
gradually subsided, and became black in the shadows. I offer no 
explanation ; I want none—so completely satisfied am I with the 
turn of the luck of that fishless day. 

Often I am taken to task for this insistence upon fisherman’s 
luck. I should call it, they tell me, ‘ The luck of one fisherman’ ; 
and, sometimes, they express envy. That is quite wrong. As I 
have tried to show, all may share such luck as mine ; and especially 
if the simpler pleasures are founded on a larger gratitude for life 
itself. Is that a sermon? I don’t care. It is, at all events, my 
own recipe for ‘ going fishing.’ 

But wait! I, too, am envious; for, one day last year, my 
brother had the luck to watch kingfishers teaching their youngsters 
by pushing them off a bough above a little, over-flow, sandy- 
bottomed pool, that the parents first had stocked with minnows. 

Would anyone blame me for this envy ? 


YOUTH. 


SHEPHERD that pipest on the green hillside, 

O Shepherd, leave thy flock upon the hill 

And let us wander where we roamed at will 

In bygone days, through woods where briony 
Winds with its clinging arms from tree to tree ; 
When all the grass is blue with hyacinths 

And in the moss the yellow cowslips hide. 

See where the dryad of our ancient oak 

Lies crowned with bronze and emerald leaves, her hair 
Light-rippling, brown against the rugged bark. 
Her eyes are misty with the woodland’s dream, 
Her red, red lips move with the rippling stream— 
O Shepherd, stay, for there is music—hark ! 


Shepherd that pipest on the green hillside, 
We are grown old, and thou art ever young. 
We cannot follow, for those hours are past, 
And for youth’s substance see the shadows glide. 
Farewell, O Shepherd, through the winter’s blast 
We hear across the hills what thou hast sung. 
JEAN HyacintH HILpYARD. 
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IN PRAISE OF DWARFS. 
BY DEREK HUDSON. 


Ir is some consolation, in these mechanical days, to remember that 
the dwarf still holds his small place in the imagination of Europe, 
The Welsh, always a sensitive race, still hear the distant tapping 
of Merlin’s dwarf smiths, busily at work on their armour and 
weapons. Given faith, the Dactyls of Crete still toil at their forges 
in the caves of Mount Ida ; and the obedient German child has yet 
to despise those tiny grey-bearded figures with their red skull caps, 
so well established by Mr. Arthur Rackham, who wander after 
nightfall in the Harz. Perhaps, when times are bad, they will 
hammer out a magic swastika. It is wise to keep a little faith. 

There is one view which accounts for the widespread dwarf 
legend in Europe with the simple theory that elves and fairies were 
only set down as little persons so as to explain the difficulty of 
seeing them. More convincing, particularly with regard to the 
German dwarf, who has always been endowed with strong individual 
characteristics, is the tendency of scientific thought to regard dwarf 
races of men as the original and earliest specimens of humanity 
on the earth, and to yield to them the place so long occupied by 
a ‘ missing link.’ 

When Professor Donaldson Smith wrote an account of the 
dwarf races found by him in Abyssinia, he said: ‘ Although they 
live among other native tribes, they differ totally from them as 
respects their principal ethnological features. This fact strengthens 
the theory that the African pygmies are not degenerate specimens 
of the tribes among whom they live, but are the remnants of the 
first and original population of the Dark Continent.’ Certainly 
the little people themselves agree with their professor; they claim 
to be the first, the oldest, the noblest inhabitants of Africa; they 
despise all the larger races as parvenus. 

Of the existence of dwarf survivals throughout Europe there 
can be no question. Such a colony exists in the Val de Ribas, in 
the province of Gerona, in Spain. Among its members the presence 
of dwarf ‘ klicks ’ (that strange feature of articulation, common to 
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the Nano strain, which those who have heard it can only describe 
as a manner of ‘eating words’) leaves no doubt as to their ex- 
traction. But they are fast dying out; a smallpox epidemic at 
the close of the last century carried off many hundreds. 

There are racial dwarfs, as distinct from freaks of nature, in 
the Black Forest. There are the Unterirdischen, die kleinen Leute, 
of Sylt, near Kiel, and the cliff-dwellers of Alsace and the Vosges. 
Until recently there were dwarf survivals in the Alps. In the words 
of Miiller’s poem : 

‘For then also in the country 
The good dwarflings still kept house ; 
Small in form, but highly gifted, 
And so kind and generous.’ 

Nearly always, wherever pygmy tribes exist, or must have once 
existed, we find very small domestic animals. It is hard to imagine 
a finer tribute to the providence of nature. Indeed, we might 
happily assume that nothing short of a miracle could have fitted 
the little men on to the backs of their little horses, or placed them 
on a level with the cows they had to milk; but Science, generally 
so insensitive to miracles, can point in most cases to prevailing 
darkness or a damp climate, which may have stunted the growth 
of men and animals alike. 

The facts were known to the ancients over two thousand years 
ago. When Ctesias, a physician to Artaxerxes, described the 
pygmy race that he found on his travels in Asia, he said that they 
owned ‘ diminutive flocks, sheep the size of a lamb, small donkeys 
and oxen, and horses and mules not larger than a ram is in Greece.’ 
Aristotle mentions the existence of pygmies near the lakes from 
which the Nile flows. ‘ And this,’ he adds, ‘is no fable, for there 
is really a race of dwarfs, both men and horses, which lead the life 
of Troglodytes.’ 

In many parts of the world where dwarf races lived and died, 
we find that they have left their little animals as a legacy to 
posterity. In Shetland and the Hebrides, where dwarf traditions 
are strong, the Shetland ponies and small ‘ black-faced ’ sheep still 
offer a link with prehistoric days. 

An enormous importance has always attached, and still attaches, 
among barbarous or half-civilised peoples, to the supernatural 
influence of dwarfs. As recently as 1821, a deputation of Choctaw 
chiefs waited on the Government Agent of New Orleans with a 
strange request. They were feeling the effect of a lengthy drought, 
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and dwarfs could no longer be obtained to pray for rain. Would 
he be so kind as to allow his two sons, aged eight and ten, to visit 
them and bless their crops? The boys were allowed to go. When 
they had been taught the full ceremonial that custom demanded, 
they duly blessed the crops. On the next day heavy showers of 
rain fell, and they returned home loaded with presents from the 
delighted Indians—two rather bewildered but highly effective 
little dwarfs ! 

Others, often unwittingly, have practised the same pious fraud, 
The Lord of Misrule of medieval festivities, who reigned from All- 
Hallows’ Eve until Candlemas Day, began his career as a dwarf, 
Perhaps our little May Queen has made the same journey. 


II. 


From the earliest times there was competition among the great 
ones of the earth for the privilege of being served by its smallest 
inhabitants. Giants could never command such keen attention; 
usually they are stupid, often they are physically weak. Dwarfs 
are strong and healthy, they live to a great age, and their minds 
are uncommonly active and intelligent. 

Racial and non-racial dwarfs must be distinguished. In the 
first case smallness of stature is common to a whole people; in 
the second, individuals born of normal parents fall far short of them 
in size. This latter class may again be divided, either into ‘ true 
dwarfs,’ well-built men in miniature, or ‘ dwarfs from rickets,’ those 
who suffer from some local condition, and who will generally be 
deformed. 

Deformity is not a pleasant subject, and it would argue little 
for the good feeling of mankind if a succession of kings and em- 
perors had found in it a source of entertainment. In general, the 
charge could not be justified. It was not as freaks that the little 
people were popular, but as diminutive and attractive personalities. 

It is true that the Court of Spain judged these attractions in 
a different light. There, the most ugly were the most valued, as 
all who are familiar with Velazquez’s portrait of Sebastian de Morra 
will remember. What depth of sadness in his sunken eyes! Yet 
the stunted figure has a pride and dignity beyond the attainment 
of common men. 

Like his reputed master, our first recorded English dwarf hovers 
on the border-line between fact and fiction. Both King Arthur 
and his henchman, Thomas Thumb, belong to that welcome period 
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of English history which has no system of chronology and little 
sense of geography, and which, since the time of the Middle Ages, 
has been bathed in a golden glow of chivalry and romance. 

Heavy-handed persons deny that this interesting couple ever had 
any real existence. It is probable that theirs is a wrong view, and 
that neither character is purely fictitious. Arthur, who reigned 
about the year 520, fought hard at the head of the Romanised 
Britons to save their land from the Saxon invader, and the original 
of Tom Thumb has been traced to a famous dwarf at the Court 
of King Edgar, four hundred years later. But from these slight 
foundations have grown volumes of the most delightful literature 
in the world. All the favourite legends that sprang from Bretagne 
and Normandy have been hung around the gallant neck of Arthur, 
while his little friend now claims a close kinship with Swain Tomling, 
Thaumlin, Tamlane, Tommel-finger and many repetitive Tom 
Thumbs of the North. 

We can never repay the debt we owe to Arthur. There may be 
those who would not wish to if they could. He it was who pre- 
served the supernatural in English literature, and built a national 
sanctuary for the fairies. 


‘In old days of King Arthur, 
Of which that Breton’s speken great honour, 
All this land fulfilled of faérie, 
The Elf Quene with her joly compagnie.’ 


The legendary story of the birth of Thomas Thumb goes after 
this manner. On a stormy night, in the mountains of Wales, the 
wizard Merlin sheltered at the cottage of honest Owen and his wife. 
It was a grief to the couple that they had no children, and before 
long, as they sat at the fireside, conversation turned in this melan- 
choly direction. ‘Had I but one child,’ sighed the unhappy wife, 
‘were he no bigger than Owen’s thumb, there would not be so 
blithe a woman in King Arthur’s realm.’ Merlin, with a typical 
piece of mischief already forming in his mind, said nothing; but 
on the next day he paid a visit to the Queen of the Fairies. 

Within a few days Tom Thumb was born. When he saw that 
his son was less than an inch in height, it is understandable that 
Owen should have sighed. So doing, he nearly blew the boy 
away. 

Many of the incidents of Tom Thumb’s crowded career are 
echoed in the lives of Tommel-finger, Tom-a-lyn, and other conti- 
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nental cousins. He was swallowed by a cow, he rode in a hens 


ear; he came to Arthur’s Court, was knighted, and rose up ‘Sir 
Thomas Thumb’; he was carried off to fairyland, and he escaped 
to find Arthur on the point of death. He spent a little time in 
gaol. At last he was conquered and killed by a spider. 

Of these varied exploits it is the incident of the cow which 
remains the key-note of the story throughout its transformations, 
Both Le petit Poucet and Daumerling, the little gentlemen of France 
and Germany, are similarly consumed under differing circumstances, 
The English cow immediately ejects Tom Thumb in disgust ; whereas 
his Teuton counterpart descends into the animal’s stomach, and 
is only rescued after divers other adventures. It is, moreover, 
regretfully to be observed that Daumerling possesses none of the 
sound ‘ public school’ instincts which Tom Thumb learnt from 
Arthur. He has a mischievous disposition, and consorts with 
thieves and robbers without complaint to the police. 

Fielding’s entertaining burlesque of ‘Tom Thumb the Great’ 
makes sad reading to a lover of the authentic saga. Tom, who 
fights the wicked Grizzle for the love of Huncamunca, is ultimately 
devoured by an enterprising cow ‘ of larger than the usual size,’ 
from the interior of which he is unable to emerge. 


II. 


John Jervis, page to Queen Mary, three feet eight inches high, 
was the first English dwarf whom we know beyond question to 
have been retained by Royalty. He died in 1558, and about his 
life there is little information. Richard Gibson, ‘ page of the back- 
stairs ’ at the Court of King Charles I, was more interesting. Gibson 
was a good painter of historical pieces and miniatures, and he had 
the benefit of tuition from Sir Peter Lely. He was married to 
Anne Shepherd, a little dwarf lady in attendance on Queen Henrietta 
Maria, amid scenes of much rejoicing and general good-will. 
Edmund Waller celebrated their wedding with some neat verses. 


‘Design, or chance, make others wive ; 

But Nature did this match contrive : 

Eve might as well have Adam fied, 

As she deny’d her little bed 

To him, for whom Heav’n seem’d to frame 
And measure out this only dame. 
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Thrice happy is that humble pair 
Beneath the level of all care, 

Over whose heads those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust and jealousy : 
Securéd in as high extreme 

As if the world held none but them.’ 


It was a very happy marriage. There were several children, 
and all of them (by Nature’s miracle) were of the full normal size. 
Richard died at the age of seventy-five; Anne lived to be 
eighty-nine. 

The explanation of cases such as this belongs to no scientific 
rule. If we except the slightly enlarged head, in comparison with 
the rest of the body, which is an almost inevitable feature among 
dwarfs, there is often no deformity either in parents or children. 
The existence, in these cases, of a remote Nano strain is always 
a possibility. Long forgotten, it may have asserted itself at last. 
The story is told of a leading family in Andalusia, who were shocked 
to find one of their children grow up in all respects a typical Congo 
dwarf. 

Portraits in the gallery of any great family show that no lapse 
of years can remove the imprint of the past. 


In a question, who is the most celebrated dwarf of modern times, 
one name springs readily to mind. The present writer claims no 
relationship with Geoffrey Hudson, but he joins the circle of those 
who find much to admire in the adventures of this brave and 
spirited little character. 

Hudson was born in the year 1619, at Oakham in Rutlandshire. 
Both his parents, and all their other children, were of normal size. 
We are told that his father was ‘ a very proper man, broad-shoulder’d 
and chested,’ whose business was to keep and order the baiting-bulls 
for George, Duke of Buckingham—in itself a robust and manly 
occupation. 

At the age of nine Geoffrey, then eighteen inches in height, 
perfectly healthy and in no way deformed, became the property 
of the Duchess of Buckingham. In the same year the King and 
Queen passed through Rutlandshire. They were entertained at 
Burleigh, and little Geoffrey, fully armed and accoutred, was served 
up to table in a cold pie. 

Readers of Sir Walter Scott will remember the passage in Peveril 
of the Peak which relates the greater part of the dwarf’s history in 
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the form of a conversation between Hudson and Julian Peveril, . 


‘The upper crust was removed,’ says Geoffrey, speaking of this 
incident, ‘and I started up to the sound of trumpet and clarion, 
Then, with my buckler on my arm, and my trusty Bilboa in my 
hand, I executed a sort of warlike dance, in which my skill and 
agility then rendered me pre-eminent . . . and I tripped a hasty 
morris hither and thither upon the dining-table.’ 

The King and Queen were delighted at his antics, and the 
Duchess took the opportunity of presenting him to Henrietta Maria, 


We have several glimpses of his life at Court. He and the King’s 


huge porter, William Evans, made a strange couple, and the con- 
trast between them was often exploited ; ‘ particularly,’ as a con- 
temporary has noted, ‘ in that anti-masque where the porter lugged 
out of one pocket a long loaf, and little Jeffrey instead of a piece 
of cheese out of the other.’ 

Hudson was exposed to many perils which would have occasioned 
no alarm in larger persons. ‘ Once as he was washing his face and 
hands he had like to have been drowned in his basin... . Another 
day he had been blown into the Thames but for a spreading shrub 
that saved him.’ 

It was not surprising that little Geoffrey, greeted always by the 
admiring applause of noblemen, and drenched by the scented waters 
of ladies of the Court, should have become a trifle over-balanced 
under the weight of his new importance. The King, partly as a 
joke, partly, perhaps, in recognition of his real abilities, bestowed 
on him the honour of knighthood. The effect upon Geoffrey was 
noticeable, for we are told that ‘ hee was high in mind, not knowing 
himself, and hee would not knowe his father, for which by the 
King’s command he was soundly corrected.’ 

Geoffrey Hudson was sent on many minor diplomatic missions 
which he fulfilled with success. He was once ordered to France 
to fetch a midwife for the Queen. On his return, accompanied by 
the desired lady and loaded with gifts for Her Majesty from Mary 
de Medicis, a Turkish pirate took him prisoner off Dunkirk. Many 
hardships followed ; for a time Geoffrey was held in prison, later 
conveyed into Barbary, eventually sold as a slave. 

From these adventures he returned in time to command a troop 
of horse in the Civil War, and to distinguish himself at the battle 
of Round-way-down. To the rigorous conditions of his captivity 
he attributed a certain increase in stature. He had now attained 
three feet nine inches, at which level he was to remain. 
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Sir Geoffrey had a formidable temper when roused, as a certain 
young nobleman, the Honourable Mr. Crofts, discovered to his cost. 
It was in France, whither Hudson had accompanied the Queen in 
1644, that the incident took place. It appears that Mr. Crofts 
had made one or two injudicious remarks about a ‘ goose-pie,’ which 
so offended the former tenant of the cold pie at Burleigh that he 
forthwith challenged the young man to fight a duel. Crofts ac- 
cepted, but he made the mistake of underestimating his opponent, 
and arrived at the rendezvous in a state of great amusement, armed 
only with a water-squirt. Hudson was furious. A scalding flow 
of language soon persuaded Mr. Crofts that his intentions were 
serious. They fought with pistols, on horseback, and Crofts was 
shot dead at the first fire. 

Geoffrey Hudson lived to the age of sixty-three. A staunch 
Catholic, he spent one of the last years of his life in the Westminster 
Gate-house, on suspicions, later proved groundless, arising out of 
the Popish plot. His little blue satin waistcoat, slashed and 
ornamented with pinked white silk, and his breeches and stockings 
in one piece of blue satin, are now to be seen in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

In certain respects Tom Thumb and Geoffrey Hudson invite 
comparison. Both received a somewhat frivolous knighthood ; 
both had experience of the inside of a gaol. But it seems that 
Geoffrey was too large a morsel for a seventeenth-century cow. 


The onrush of civilisation and the arrival of ‘ decent thinking’ 
soon made it impossible for the little people to be retained at Court, 
or in the households of great families. This change of attitude, 
while it proceeded from the highest motives, did little good to the 
dwarfs themselves. Henceforth they were exhibited to the public 
for gain. 

The sensation of eighteenth-century showmanship was the 
German, Matthew Buchinger. A strange Calibanesque figure, 
Matthew was a dwarf without hands and without legs; yet he 
appears to have been abundantly active and cheerful. A handbill 
of the year 1710 thus announced his performance : 


‘ He plays on the hautboy, and has improvised himself in playing 
on the strange flute in consort with the bagpipe, dulcimer, and 
trumpet. He is also famous at writing, drawing of coats of arms 
and pictures, to the life, with a pen. He also plays at cards and 
dice, and performs tricks with cups and balls, after a more extra- 
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ordinary and surprising manner than ever yet shown; and his 


playing at skittles is most admirable. All these being done without 
hands, make all that see him say he is the only artist in the world, 

He likewise dances a hornpipe in a highland dress, as well 
as any man, without legs... . The foreseat one shilling, the 
backseat sixpence.’ 


Caulfield, the historian, who had the opportunity of seeing 
various examples of Buchinger’s drawing, had nothing but praise 
for it. ‘The most extraordinary,’ he said, ‘ was his own portrait 
exquisitely done on vellum, in which he most ingeniously contrived 
to insert in the flowing curls of the wig the 27th, 121st, 128th, 140th, 
149th, and 150th Psalms, together with the Lord’s Prayer, most 
beautifully and fairly written.’ 

More recently came the twenty-five inches of Charles 8. Stratton, 
better known as ‘ General Tom Thumb,’ the last of the dwarfs to 
obtain a world-wide reputation. In April, 1844, he appeared before 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in a full Court suit, and sang a 
comic song, introducing therein the royal personages, to the air 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

The General drove about London in an elegant chariot suitable 
to his dimensions. The body was twenty inches high and eleven 
inches wide; it was gloriously upholstered, and drawn by two 
Shetland ponies. On the door panels was emblazoned the General’s 
crest, the rising sun and the British and American flags, with the 
motto ‘Go ahead!’ The effect must have been reminiscent of the 
carriage of Queen Mab herself : 


‘Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harnesses of gossamere.’ 


In December, 1845, Stratton hired the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
for a six-months’ season. Crowds flocked to see his performance 
of tableaux: ‘Cupid with wings and quiver; Samson carrying off 
the gates of Gaza; Discobolus; Napoleon,’ and many more. 

In April of the following year B. R. Haydon engaged a room in 
the same building to exhibit his ‘ Banishment of Aristides.’ It was 
the last attempt of a great painter to stave off his creditors and 
retrieve his fortune. Stratton was too much for him. A sad entry 
in Haydon’s journal tells the story. ‘They rush by thousands to 
see Tom Thumb. They push, they fight, they scream, they faint, 
they cry “Help!” and “Murder!” They see my bills and 
caravan, but do not read them; their eyes are on them, but their 
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sense is gone.’ In one week 12,000 persons paid to see Charles 
Stratton. Barely a hundred came to ‘ The Banishment of Aristides.’ 
Two months later, broken with disappointment, Haydon committed 
suicide. 

Meanwhile the income of ‘General Tom Thumb’ was being 
assessed for taxation purposes at twenty thousand pounds a year. 


We have seen that smallness of stature has usually had its 
compensations. First of these has been the possession of a brave 
spirit, a ready wit—a character wider and more powerful than the 
human form containing it. Thus the little people have made a 
triumph out of their inferiority, a privilege out of their misfortune. 
Inaid of these qualities came more material assistance in the patron- 
age of kings. But it was no insulting pity, rather a pleased ad- 
nmiration, that filled state apartment and royal boudoir with the 
jests and chatter of these active personalities. They sang and 
danced, they amused the company, the antics of their little bodies 
lightened the heavy problems of war and politics ; and in proportion 
to their service, so great was their reward. They ate off a gold 
plate, wore fine linen, and carried princesses pick-a-back through 
the palace grounds. 

Visitors to the ruined castle at Heidelberg still stand in wonder 
before the huge wooden cask, with its capacity of 46,000 gallons, 
built for Karl Theodor, Elector of Bavaria; and it is richly said 
of his Court dwarf and jester, the famous Perkeo, that in his lifetime 
he demolished its entire contents of most excellent ‘ Malvasier.’ 
Let the praise of this great personal achievement, in the well-known 


- verses of Viktor von Scheffel, stand as our last word. The old story 


seems in many ways a fitting memorial to the humour, the gallantry, 
and the enterprise of the little people. 


“Als er zum Fass gestiegen, stand’s wohlgefiillt und schwer, 
Doch als er kam zu sterben, klang’s ausgesaugt und leer. 

Da sprach er fromm: “ Nun preiset, ihr Leute, des Herren Macht, 
Die in mir schwachem Knirpse so starkes hat vollbracht : 

Wie es dem kleinen David gegen Goliath einst gelang, 
Also ich arm’ Gezwerge den Riesen Durst bezwang.”’ 
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HOW MOSQUITOES CAME: 
A RED INDIAN LEGEND. 
BY GRACE JACKSON. 


Many years ago, a tribe of Indians lived peacefully on the shores 
of the Lake of Shimmering Waters. 

The forests were full of deer, so that there was no lack of meat, 
and the skins provided leather for their clothes. Salmon from 
the river and the different kinds of berries that covered the shrubs 
in autumn came as a welcome change. They had no hostile neigh- 
bours, and but for one thing the Great Spirit might have been 
said to have blessed them above all the other nations. 

There was a deep, dark cavern in the rocks along the water's 
edge. It was inhabited by an evil spirit, in the form of a monster, 
which none had ever seen and lived to describe ; and every year, 
as the snow melted in the hills and a mist of green began to spread 
over the silvery branches of cottonwood, against the sombre back- 
ground of pine and fir, one of the fairest of the maidens was arrayed 
in her finest robes and left in its shadowy entrance, never to be 
seen again by the eyes of man. Many were the braves who had 


attempted the rescue of these dark-eyed Andromedas; and not 


one had returned alive. 

The time for the annual offering was drawing near, and there 
were anxious hearts in the village. 

There could be no question this time as to who was the most 
beautiful of the maidens—Maada, whose night-black hair reached 
almost to her knees, and whose eyes sparkled like the stars in winter. 

Her lover was Ulka, young and handsome—the mightiest hunter 
of his tribe ; and when the wise men held their council and made 
their choice, and the weeping girl was led away to be prepared 
for sacrifice, he swore by all the gods of his forefathers to break 
the curse and set her free. The old men tried in vain to dissuade 
him from his rash adventure. He selected his strongest bow and a 
quiverful of the swiftest arrows, launched his canoe upon the 
Shimmering Waters and set forth on the dangerous quest. 

The cavern was a long way down the shore. It looked evil 
and foreboding as he approached it. Dark trees were reflected 
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in the water that lapped sullenly around the opening, and a heavy 
curtain of creepers veiled the unknown horrors within. The deep 
blue-green depths of the lake were undisturbed, and a heavy 
silence hung about the place. 

Undaunted he called loudly to the monster to appear—once— 
twice—three times; but nothing happened. He beached his frail 
canoe upon the sand and went to investigate, pushing aside the 
tangled growth; but the cavern was empty, save for the bones 
of those who had been before him. He came out again and looked 
about, his blood hot within him, eager for battle. At first nothing 
was visible, even to his hawk-like eye ; and then at last something 
broke the smooth surface of the lake, far out. Great looping coils 
appeared above the water, and a huge head with rows of fearsome 
teeth, rapidly nearing the shore; and an enormous lizard-like 
creature came out upon the beach, and rushed upon the fearless 

outh. 

: Bow and arrows were useless at such close quarters, and all 
he could use was his knife. They fought until the sun went down 
behind the forest in a blaze of magnificent colour, its rays reflected 
in the calm waters of the lake, and in the blood that stained the 
sand and made the rocks perilously slippery to the feet of the com- 
batants. Night falls quickly in the red man’s country, and the 
monster, bleeding from a hundred wounds, retreated to his cave 
as the shadows grew around them. 

Panting and exhausted, Ulka stumbled blindly to a place of 
refuge among the trees. It seemed a miracle that he had lasted 
for so long, and his wounds were such that he feared for the 
outcome of the next day’s encounter; but the thought of giving 
up the unequal conflict did not even cross his mind. He made 
his bed for the night upon a fragrant carpet of pine-needles, and 
fell into a feverish sleep. 

He woke at dawn, refreshed but still weak from loss of blood. 
He ate a little of the dried meat he carried with him, and drank 


‘some water from a spring that bubbled up not far from his resting- 


place. He had barely finished when his formidable opponent 
appeared from the cave, hideous noises issuing from its scaly throat 
—and the battle was resumed. 

The monster seemed to have gained in strength what the youth 
had lost. He fought valiantly, game to the last, but his hand 
and eye had lost their speed and cunning, and he seemed doomed 
to become but one of the gallant company who had already lost 
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their lives in a vain endeavour ; when suddenly an excited ‘ chirru 
ing’ sound made itself heard, even above the noise of battle, and 
a small, squirrel-like creature, its bushy tail erect as a challenge, 
ran across the forest floor. 

It was the chipmunk—the totem of his tribe ! 

It ran around them, its bright little eyes shining with an almost 
human intelligence, and made straight for the heel of the monster’s 
massive, claw-like foot. It bit into it, viciously, with sharp little 
teeth ; and Ulka noticed for the first time that the heel was the 
only part of the huge body unprotected with the spiny scale-like 
covering. Something seemed to flash a message to his tired brain ; 
and he knew instinctively that this was the one vital spot. 

His spirits rose with the knowledge. The blood ran like wine 
in his veins, and the force of his attack was redoubled as he 
advanced upon the foe. He fought carefully, manceuvring all the 
while for an opportunity to get in the fatal blow; and at last it 
came. Risking a smashing sweep of the powerful, lashing tail, 
he dodged in behind it, and plunged his knife up to the hilt in 
yielding flesh. 

The effect was instantaneous. 

With a terrible roar, the creature wheeled about, thrashing the 
air in a wild impotence of rage and despair, while Ulka watched 
from a safe distance. 

The end was not long in coming. The monster fell to the 
ground, writhing in the agonies of death; there was a quiver of 
the huge frame, and it lay still. 

Cautiously the victor approached his fallen foe, scarcely daring 
to believe in his good fortune. The creature still lived; and it 
spoke to him with its last breath. 

‘Do not rejoice too soon!’ were the words it uttered. ‘ The 
body I now inhabit may be no more; but my spirit shall live to 
torment you—and all your kind—for ever!’ 

The scaly lids drooped over the glazing eyes—and all was over. 

The threat caused Ulka to pause; but he was not slow in 
thinking of a plan which should render it worthless. Hastily 
collecting together all the dry wood he could find beneath the 
trees he kindled a great fire, piling it around the dead body so that 
it was soon hidden from view in roaring flames; and when at last 
they died down, a few ashes were all that remained of that which 
had once been the terror of a whole village. 

Ulka surveyed the result of his labours with a glow of satis- 
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faction. Bending down, he filled both his hands with the grey 
dust, and threw it to the Four Winds with a large gesture of triumph. 

‘Now haunt me—if you can!’ he cried exultantly ; and imme- 
diately the ashes in the air were transformed into a cloud of gauzy- 
winged flies, which lost no time in settling upon the exposed parts 
of his body, puncturing the skin with needle-sharp weapons, and 
causing him considerable discomfort as he made his way back to 
the village. 

Ulka and Maada were married amidst scenes of the wildest 

rejoicing. The feasting and dancing went on for days. It was 
the greatest celebration the village had ever known, such was 
the joy of the people when they understood that at long last the 
curse which had been upon them was withdrawn—though the 
delicate, blood-sucking insects that sang about their heads in the 
early summer months were irritating enough to keep its memory 
green. 
‘ Selooks ’ was the name by which they knew them in allusion 
to their origin; but when the Spaniards came, they called the 
creatures ‘ Mosquitoes ’—‘ Little Flies ’°—and the meaning of the 
old name was gradually forgotten in the mists of time. 


QUIET. 


Tue tumbled hills lie smooth with evening sleep ; 
Vast twilights down the darkening valley drowse, 
Where solitude and empty silence rouse 

Wide murmurs, where far streams through shadow creep. 
Like pearls unstrung upon the hills, stray sheep 
From distant folds with lazy motion browse ; 
And lost winds wander through the weary boughs 
Of trees near slopes with loneliness asleep. 

So dreams calm beauty in this quiet mood, 
Invests all motion with the natural peace 

Of soft contentment; here, no thoughts intrude 
Of cloying opposition ; none release 

The stuff of thick desires; here only brood 


Those breaths that bid the soul’s mad rhythms cease. 
GUSTAFSON. 


Cabuerniga, Spain. 
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A JOURNEY TO KALAT. 
BY LEONORA STARR. 


Ir was an exhibition of sketches by the amateur artists of Quetta 
that decided us to pay a visit to Kalat. Out of thirty-odd ex. 
hibitors, no less than fourteen had painted the residence (known as 
the Miri) of the Khan of Kalat. One might have thought that this 
would lead to a certain amount of monotony in the exhibition, yet 
that was far from being the case. But for the label attached to each 
sketch, one would never have guessed that the fourteen pictures of 
the Miri were all of the same subject. 

They made it look like: 

1. A fairy castle, frail and ethereal among gauzy golden 
clouds. 

2. An erection of yellow mud, apparently designed by Heath 


Robinson, held together by a few planks and nails and perched pre- 


cariously upon a peak several sizes too small for it. 

3. A prehistoric monster, crouched ready to spring. 

4. A Robot dwelling, reminiscent of steel furniture and New 
Delhi, surrounded by geometrically drawn mountains. 

5. A battle-ship, stranded in a dust-storm. 

Those were the main themes, with variations. 

And so, determined to see it for ourselves, we set out one lovely 
April morning. 

William drove the car, and I sat beside him. In the back were 
Mahdo Singh the Garhwali motor-driver, Maula Bux the bearer, a 
suit-case, a wooden case containing stores, two bedding-rolls, and 
the empty kerosine-tin without which Maula Bux would never travel 
anywhere. If we stopped the car by the wayside, he instantly 
collected a few stones, lit a fire between them, and triumphantly 
proceeded to boil some water in the invaluable kerosine-tin. Pre- 
sently he would suggest that the sahib and the memsahib would like 
to wash their hands or to have a cup of tea. Many a time I have 
washed my perfectly clean hands to gratify him. 

The country we drove through was typical of Baluchistan. 
Barren, rolling plains, sprinkled here and there with little red tulips 
and tiny irises, stretched to the desolate lion-coloured hills, whose 
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gorges and ravines scarred their crouching haunches like sapphire 
wounds. Rank upon rank they marched in giant regiments; 
north, to the Afghan border; south, to the plains and deserts six 
thousand feet below. All the shadows were clear and sharp. 
There wasn’t a blade of grass to be seen except when, very occa- 
sionally, we passed a village whose mud-walled, flat-roofed huts 
were grouped about a little stream. There the grass was emerald 
beside the water, and there were apricot trees frothing with blossom, 
and men ploughing with camels or bullocks and primitive wooden 
ploughs. Children ran shouting to look at us as we drove by, and 
women peeped from dark doorways, coyly holding scarlet cotton saris 
across their faces. 

Twice we met a caravan of the nomad tribesmen who for genera- 
tions have come to the cooler heights in the spring, and gone down 
again to seek the pasture of the lower plains in the autumn. With 
them were their flocks and herds of spotted goats and fat-tailed 
sheep, herded by active shrill-voiced children. The women walked 
with the men, or rode the supercilious camels, sitting on top of the 
family bedding and the black tents. They were wild, gypsy-looking 
creatures, in red or black saris, with silver ornaments clinking round 
their ankles and weighing down the pendulous lobes of their ears. 
The men strode along wearing loosely twisted puggarees of black or 
dirty white, and coats of a sort of matted greyish felt, the long 
sleeves hanging loose. They had dark beards, and strong keen faces, 
and hooked Jewish noses. 

Otherwise we saw hardly a sign of life all the ninety miles to 
Kalat, except for one enormous lizard, at least two feet long, that 
sunned itself beside the road ; and an occasional kite, wheeling high 
in search of carrion; and a tortoise, come up from its winter sleep 
under the earth. 

A sign-post by a road that struck north across the desert bore the 
legend ‘ Nushki, 714 miles. London, 5,877 miles.’ 

We were spending the night at a dak bungalow about a mile from 
Kalat. It lay in a mud-walled garden. There were no flowers, but 
we were thankful for the grass and the cool green gloom of the apricot 
trees, after the glare of the journey. 

The stores were handed over to the khansamah, a ferocious-look- 
ing individual with a henna’d beard. Maula Bux disappeared to 
unpack and make up the beds (for in India you take your own linen, 
pillows, blankets to hotels and dak bungalows, where only a mattress 
is provided). Until tea we rested in the shade of the verandah, 
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By five o’clock it was cool and fresh, and we set out to walk to. 


Kalat. The road was rough and covered with loose stones. 

As soon as we saw the Miri, which lay outside the little walled 
citadel of Kalat, we knew that the artists of Quetta were hopelessly 
wrong. Neither the fairies, nor a Robot, nor Mr. Heath Robinson, 
nor the Navy were responsible for the Miri. It was like the eyrie of 
a monstrous bird, that year by year had had to build a story onits 
nest as the mounds of sewage and rubbish grew higher about its 
foundations. For the Miri was perched upon a little hill, and its 
inhabitants, lacking the amenities of drains and dustmen, got rid of 
their rubbish very simply by throwing it down the hill. 

Once, perhaps, the Miri consisted of a small fortified dwelling 
built upon the little hill so that its inhabitants might command a 
good view of the surrounding country, and send speedy warning to 
the citadel below of approaching raiders. To this, successive Khans 
added here a room and there a story upon a higher or lower level of 
the hill, until the whole was a bewildering collection of buildings, 
stuck together like the cells of a wasps’ nest. Doors appeared on 
unexpected levels. Windows and crazy little verandahs leaned at 
strange angles. We only saw one sign of life, when a red-clad woman 
appeared at a doorway and flung something from a dish. 

Below the Miri lay the city and the royal stables. It was years 
since the Khan ? had last bestrode a horse, but in order to keep up 
his dignity there had to be horses in his stables, or so he thought. 

The stables were built round a huge open courtyard, piled with 
dung and stale litter. They consisted of low mud-walled buildings, 
lit and ventilated only by the doors, which occurred at rare intervals. 
We entered one door. At first we could see nothing. Then, as our 
eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, we saw a long, long line of 
dim shapes. They were horses, patiently waiting to die. They 
were never taken out or exercised. They never saw daylight or 
breathed fresh air. They just waited there, eating poor fodder 
(bhoosa, and a very little grain) ; growing slowly blind, and develop- 
ing skin diseases. Occasionally they may have been given fresh 
bedding, but when we saw them they were standing high on accumu- 
lated dung. Outside, a few saises sat in the sun playing with dice. 
Flies rose everywhere in buzzing swarms as we passed. 

Near the stables were the Khan’s garages. Tradition had it that 
they contained half a dozen Rolls Royces, but that I cannot vouch 
for, as the doors were walled up. The story was that some years ago 
1 Not the present Khan, but a predecessor. 
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the Khan decided that a man in his position ought to possess a fleet 
of cars. So he caused six Rolls to be ordered and, having proudly 
inspected them, had them walled up in their garages. He had no 
intention of using them himself nor of allowing anyone else to do so. 

Kalat was cleaner than the Khan’s stables, but not much. We 
entered it by picturesque old gates and found ourselves in a maze 
of narrow streets. In most of them there was only room enough for 
a loaded donkey to pass. In many of them it would have been 
difficult for two men to walk abreast. The whole place, that from 
outside the walls looked picturesque and interesting, reeked of evil 
and corruption when we were inside. Eyes peered at us from half- 
shuttered windows and dark doorways. Men covered their faces 
and slunk up alley-ways as we went by. Everywhere there was a 
feeling of stealth, and intrigue, and worse, in the foetid air. 

On the road again, we turned for a last look at Kalat and the 
Miri. Their walls glowed gold and rose as the sun slipped behind 
the mountains. A little procession of donkeys passed us, laden with 
wood, and driven by a burly Pathan, who shouted a friendly greeting 
ashe passed. Itwas such a picturesque sight that only with an effort 
did one remember that the rag saddles of the wretched donkeys had 
almost certainly grown into their festering flesh, and that the genial 
Pathan would probably think nothing of shooting at us from behind 
a rock if he thought we were worth the plundering. 

Sitting that night on the verandah we listened to the music of 
the crickets in the trees, and of tom-toms beating in Kalat. Some- 
where across the plains a pack of hunting jackals were howling to 
the moon in eerie chorus. The light of a nomad’s camp-fire burnt 
like a red flower in the desert. It seemed impossible that only 
yesterday we had danced at the club in Quetta, so unreal and remote 
did civilisation seem to us that night. 
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VILLAGE FANFARE. 
BY ALAN GRIFF. 


Tue Falcon Hotel at Much Swayford in Shropshire offers no 
great beauty to the world. Its front is of brick, garnished with a 
little ivy, a signboard, and so forth, its duty in that quiet market- 
place is of the humdrum sort, the pageantry and the colour of 
historic tale have passed it by, even the drinkers in its parlour 
would direct you to the Crown at the top of the street for truer 
comfort. But it possesses two attractions: magnificent beer, and 
a Boots with an inward-roving eye. He is called Boots by every- 
one though in reality he is more than that, for the mistress runs 
the place’entirely at Tom’s word. He wears the green trousers 
and the green waistcoat with black sateen sleeves, but there his 
servitude ends. He goes and comes at pleasure, bullies the diminu- 
tive staff, faces up to the local Buffaloes on Whit-Monday, draws 
accounts, lets rooms, opens and shuts, and indulges his melancholy 
in the intervals. Usually you find him behind the bar in the small 
back parlour, drinking some of the magnificent beer when he is 
not selling it, and he will talk to you about the village in so odd 
and secretive a way that you cannot doubt the existence of some 
fearful secret beneath the green waistcoat with the black sateen 
sleeves. Bad weather makes him almost cheerful, but sweet and 
sunny days bring down upon him the strangest mood of any Boots 
in the shires of England. 

And should you go into the Falcon’s bar lazily on such a day, 
with Much Swayford sleeping outside, and lure Tom from beer to 
some more ferocious drink, should you get him into the round- 
backed chair with his face from the sunlight on the striped day 
blinds, sitting under the copper bugle and the ubiquitous stuffed 
pike, should you succeed in turning his thoughts back down the 
years and listen without comment, you might hear then a tale 
from his lips that will cause you to look again at the frontage of 
brick and ivy and make you ask whether it is true that wonder has 
passed the Falcon by. 

One evening, he will tell you, he was walking out on the hill to 
freshen his lungs before sleep and also to straighten a couple of 
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tiny worries which had come upon him during the day. As a rule 
he goes into these matters at some length before getting on with 
his tale, but you must not interrupt: one of them concerned a 
commercial traveller whose skip had been lost on the train, the 
other was simply an undischarged account for drinks. He had 

used, it seems, to lean over the gate of Dick Bonalack’s paddock, 
the better to clear these things in his mind, when he heard feet 
swishing the grass behind him and turned to see a stranger coming 
out of the wood that stretches over from Little Swayford. A tall 
fellow, he was, thin as a skewer, and he marched straight up to 
Tom. 

‘Is that Much Swayford ?’ he asked, pointing into the valley 
with a gesture almost regal. 

‘It is,’ said Tom. ‘The path beyond that stile will bring you 
right into it, sir.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

The gaunt man spun round ‘ like a machine,’ Tom says, walked 
towards the stile, climbed over it without using his hands, and 
disappeared down the path. He had scarcely gone when Tom again 
heard feet swishing the grass behind him, and again saw the stranger 
coming out of the wood. He stared in astonishment, but the man 
marched up exactly as before and pointed into the valley with the 
same peremptory gesture. 

‘Is that Much Swayford ?’ he asked, fixing extraordinary eyes 
upon the Boots of the Falcon. 

Tom was utterly terrified: speech, voice, features, movements 
were in most accurate duplication. ‘It is,’ he replied, his mouth 
dry, his heart beating uncertainly. ‘The path beyond that 
stile——’ 

He stopped. The stranger had clicked his tongue angrily, as 
one who finds himself doing some trifling task twice, and was 
already walking towards the stile which he climbed as before 
without using his hands. He was real, he was of flesh and blood, 
for a piece of cow-dung adhered to his shoe and he paused on the 
stile step to scrape it off; but a cold wind blew among the trees 
as he vanished, and Tom found himself shivering violently. Talk 
of mental telepathy had not reached so far as country inns in those 
days: he just stood there, bewildered, dumb, his mind like an 
aged and weary horse toiling over a hill road. His hand clutched 
at the gate of Dick Bonalack’s paddock, his body was still. And 
he was in this state, gazing stupidly at the wood, when for the 
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third time he beheld the tall and now horrible form emerge from 
‘the trees. He did not cry out. A sudden reaction had destroyed 
his fear and he swore that now, though the fellow be the devil 
himself, he would touch him in some way, catch his arm and ask 
firmly who he was. 

But he got no opportunity. The stranger walked beside the 
hedge as though Tom did not exist, made for the stile, stepped over 
without use of the bar, and rapidly went away down the path. 

‘ Three times!’ Tom said loudly, and his nerves sought relief 
in wild words. ‘Oh, there’s blackness after my soul! The same 
bloody man, the same bloody way, three times!’ 

He could speak but he could not move. The return swing of 
fear had struck at his legs, and he was forced to cling to the paddock 
gate to keep from falling. Away in the village a dog barked, its 
voice bringing comfort to poor Tom, reminding him of little things, 
sane things, the clatter of his back parlour when customers were 
in for their evening jollity, the golden light reflected in a pool of 


spilled beer under the lamp on the counter, the tiny garden outside 


with its withering pea plants, and the look of the market-place in 
moonlight when all the windows were darkened. ... Was it 
possible that a man could see what he had just seen ? 

‘If he comes again,’ Tom whispered, as a frightened child vows 
that next time it really will be brave, ‘ if he comes again——’ 

And then he did come again. The sun had set. A beautiful 
lavender sky hung over the valley. The wood was quite black, 
murmurous and weird, and it yielded up the stranger like some 
ghastly expression of itself. He came on in the dusk, erect and 
silent and terrible: he passed within a dozen yards of Tom, who 
almost screamed as he saw the handless rise over the stile; and 
he went very swiftly indeed down the path into Much Swayford. 

The whole earth seemed to be listening. No sheep bleated, the 
dog’s bark had ceased. Not lazily soft, as that which sifts in green 
shadow through the leafage of a summer garden, but tense was the 
silence of the wood now, electric with meaning, sinister under the 
onslaught of the night wind. It was as though the breeze could 
stir everything save the wood. It was as though the wood were 
solid, bewitched, able to send out horror after horror, yet never 
permitting itself to be invaded even by the wind. Tom shook 
himself, by a tremendous effort managed to get away from the gate 
and, once moving, he ran. He-went the long way round into Much 
Swayford, by Clifton’s Mill and where the gipsies camp, simply 
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because he could not face the path beyond the stile. He stumbled 
on the hard uneven turf of the hillside, he dreaded the hedges 
of the lane, he looked askance at every man he met in the 

an certainly thought he was ill. The Falcon Hotel, when he 
came to it, was lit and noisy with customers; but Ernest could 
be trusted, and Tom let himself in by the side door and went to his 
bed in the mood of a man threatened by death. All night he lay 
huddled under the clothes, half-awake and yet dreaming, in doubt 
whether he should send for the doctor. Nightmare mocked him, 
the same man walking again and again out of a wood and asking 
the same question. He got up after midnight, lit his candle, stole 
down into the bar for rum, but the crude spirits only added per- 
spiration to his terror. Dawn came, with the shrilling of cocks. 
He rose absurdly early, thrust his head under the pump in the 
yard, and went about his labours like a man returned from the 
dead. The sunshine revived him, the sunshine and the chatter of 
the girls in the kitchen. He told himself that the experience was 
ended, that he must drink a little less, that he must walk a little 
more. He even hazarded a mild joke with Elsie that he had been 
‘rather seeing things’ the night before; and when the breakfast- 
room bell rang he went up to greet his guests with a smile. 

‘May I have breakfast, quickly ?’ a voice said, almost before 
he was in the room. 

‘Coming, sir,’ Tom replied, ‘it’s coming at once.’ Then the 
smile fled from his face, for he was ea again into the blazing 
eyes of the man from the hill top. 

No recognition flickered there. The man cast his cigarette 
behind him into the fire, said ‘ Let it be quick, then,’ and sat down 
to table, irritable, awkward in his movements. 

He had arrived just after dark, Tom learned, and had caused 
alarm by insisting that his luggage be fetched from the station 
despite the late hour. It was enormous luggage, practically filling 
the largest bedroom on the first floor. It consisted not only of 
bags, but of crates and cylinders and packing-cases as well. Each 
package was taken up to the room under his personal direction, and 
he had sworn most shockingly at Ernest when one of them seemed 
likely to drop. Tom came in by the side door long after the uproar 
had subsided, and as he had gone right up to bed naturally he 
heard nothing of the visitor. But now, talking to Ernest in the 
morning light, his curiosity was aflame. : 
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‘Who is he ?’ he demanded. ‘ How was his luggage labelled? 


Did you get him to sign the visitors’ book ? ’ 

‘Oh, he signed,’ Ernest answered, and was forced to follow Tom 
into the office to give the rest of his reply. ‘ His stuff came from 
London. I thought perhaps he was a commercial, with all that 
gear, so I as’ed him if he wanted a showroom for today.’ 

‘Well? What did he say ?’ 

‘Oh, he swore, Tom! He swears lovely!’ 

Tom made no reply. He was gazing with relief at the last 
entry in the visitors’ book, a perfectly normal address in perfectly 
human handwriting : 


Burton, W. G. 
Korkers Avenue, Camberwell, 
Lonpon, S.E. 


The pen had been driven firmly and beautifully, but a vicious 
deep flourish under the signature spoke of arrogance. 

Arrogance, indeed, was the quality of the Falcon’s new 
visitor. He treated everybody in a dismissive sort of way: when 
he wanted service he called sharply for it, as one calls a dog: when 
his needs had been satisfied he turned away without thanks. As 
the weeks went by it grew obvious that he refused to learn the names 
of the staff which tended him. He generally said ‘ you,’ or asked 
for ‘the man,’ or hastened ‘the girl,’ contemptuously. Nothing 
brought a smile to his face. Not once did he remark upon the 
sweet and sunny weather that throughout his stay showed Much 
Swayford as a miracle village in a setting of Shropshire green. He 
worked in his bedroom, day and night, rarely going out. He 
worked, slept, ate, and brooded in his bedroom. He had an argu- 
ment with Tom, a swift and devastating argument from which he 
emerged triumphant with the right to put a new lock on his door 
and retain the only key himself. A chambermaid was allowed 
in for an hour each morning, but he sat in grim silence throughout 
that time watching her. No letters came for him, no friends called ; 
only one morning two huge crates turned up from St. Helens in 
Lancashire and stood in the yard all day. Tom, pulling very 
disereetly at the straw, found they contained glass. He knew 
from Elsie that Burton’s room was already full of mirrors ali left 
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with their faces to the wall, and he asked himself what on earth 
the man could be doing. 

Meanwhile the village had become aware of the eccentric in its 
midst. The drinkers in the little back parlour said : 

‘Tom, who is this chap? He ain’t so good lookin’ that he 
needs all them mirrors, surely ?’ 

The Boots of the Falcon took refuge behind dignity. ‘Now 
you get on with your beer, Artie Wilson, and leave our guests 
alone. He’s better nor you, anyway. He’s a gentleman.’ 

‘ Aye, and a precious-lookin’ villain.’ 

‘Like a gallopin’ ’airpin,’ another scoffed. ‘ Where does he 
come from, Boots ?’ 

‘Ever have a nice pleasant chat with him, Tom ?’ Artie Wilson 
put in. ‘Looks as though police wanted him to me. Why does 
he coop up in that bedroom all day ?’ . 

‘He’s done something wrong,’ Dick Bonalack said. ‘ But why 
shouldn’t he? I’ve broken all the ten commandments myself, I 
reckon—aye! and hope to do it again !’ 

There was a thoughtful pause. ‘Why, who've you killed, 
Dick ?’ a low voice asked at the end of it. 

‘Lots o’ rabbits.’ 

There was another pause. ‘ Well, who’s the girl?’ the same 
voice demanded again, happy with country wit. ‘Come on, Dick! 
Let’s have her address ! ’ 

Tom would not talk to his customers, nor would he let them 
discuss Burton, but the man puzzled him sorely. What was he 
doing alone in the room upstairs ? How could his gear come from 
London when he had clearly walked in from Little Swayford ? 
And why was he so abrupt, so inhuman, so remote? More and 
more weeks passed and he grew even odder. He began to display 
a staggering absence of mind. He would sit in the lounge some- 
times for hours, staring into space, and nothing could disturb him 
then. When meals were served Tom had to shake him by the 
shoulder, say ‘ Mr. Burton, sir, Mr. Burton!’ an unconscionable 
number of times before the fellow would look up at him. And 
always when he did look up the eyes were terrible, their expression 
returning slowly as though the mind had been far away, lost among 
other scenes. Poor Tom could not sleep easily for thinking of 
those eyes. They made him ill, haunted him, adding yet another 
depth to his old confusion, causing him to wonder whether anybody 
else would credit such experience. Was it his duty to speak out 
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and ask the advice of friends, or would he merely be laughed at? 
That question was answered sooner than he expected, for Artie 
Wilson strode into the bar one evening in high excitement. 

‘You never told us your mirror-man had left the Falcon, 
Tom!’ he began the moment he was inside the door. 

‘No ?’ Tom said cautigusly, his whole brain alert. ‘ Well, why 
should I if he hasn’t ?’ 

‘Hasn’t?’ Artie took him up. ‘He’s stayin’ out at Mrs, 
Reddins’s farm. I’ve seen him with my own eyes.’ 

Tom began to pour a bottle of stout and frothed it disgracefully 
all over the counter. ‘Ah?’ he said in a non-committal way. 

‘I know Mrs. Reddins personal,’ young Flapworth volunteered, 
‘Two pounds a week ’e’s payin’ her.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s his brother,’ Tom said. 

‘Brother!’ Artie Wilson exclaimed with elephantine scorn. 
‘God help Swayford if we get two like that! You don’t mean to 
say your chap’s here still, Tom ?’ 

‘Ido. I ought to know our own guests.’ 

A wondering silence fell upon the small back parlour. Tom 
suddenly felt himself break out into a sweat, felt his knees wobbling 
strangely. He put down the diminished glass of stout, became 
violently excited, and was on the very point of blurting forth his 
story when a farmer from out Quing way astonished him beyond 
measure by saying : 

‘I suppose you're certain it’s Mrs. Reddins he’s stayin’ with ?’ 

‘ Certain !’ cried Flapworth and Artie, both nome ‘ That’s 
right, abso-lutely right!’ 

‘Well, maybe I’m wrong.’ 

Tom made an effort. ‘You haven’t seen him out at Quing, 
sir?’ 

The farmer took a long slow drink of his beer. ‘No,’ he said 
at last and wiped his lips with dramatic care. ‘ Not exactly in 
Quing. But I dare say I could take oath I’d seen him a score 0’ 
times walking about Jack Frogmore’s place as I’ve been passin’ 
with the old nag.’ He glanced round, deliberately enjoying his 
effect. ‘Tall chap, ain’t he, thin face, wicked eyes, quite the lord 
the manor?’ 

Tom felt physically sick. He had been called upon to rouse 
Burton from one of his fearful stupors only that afternoon, and 
now the memory of his slowly returning eyes, coupled with this 
rapid confirmation of the hill visions, was altogether too much for 
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him. He sat down foolishly on the stool behind the counter. He 
leaned his head in his moist palms, conscious that he had gone 
white as an egg. 

‘ You chaps aren’t joking ?’ he asked in a weak tone. 

‘Now why should we joke about a fellow like that?’ Artie 
Wilson said. ‘ Myst’ry, that’s what it is! Didn’t I say police 
would want him? Well, that’s why he reckons to coop up in that 
bedroom. But is he up there, I ask? No! He sneaks out un- 
awares 

‘ Mean he only pretends to be up there ? ’ Dick Bonalack queried. 

‘Ah. ThatIdo. You see—’ 

The coarse rough voices filled the room with clamour, deciding 
this and arguing the other, but Tom was too ill to listen. Burton’s 
doubles were all in the district, quietly waiting, craftily keeping 
apart. And for what? Was it an invasion of ghosts from another 
world ? Were the figures but carefully selected doubles, dressed 
alike, or could Burton split himself in some hobgoblin way and 
watch each of his projections go about the village ? Maybe he was 
engaged in that watching when his eyes roamed so faraway! Tom 
did not know what to do: he longed to turn his back on the chat- 
tering parlour, yet he dared not go at once to his bed. He grew 
weak, quite dizzy with perplexity. Should he confide now in these 
hearty fellows of the bar ? 

‘Why, Tom!’ he heard Artie Wilson saying. ‘ You do look 
rotten ’ 

‘What’s up ?’ roared the chorus. ‘ What’s matter, Tom ?’ 

‘Nothin’. I—I’ve been a bit upset all day. I—TI think I must 
have eaten somethin’ that’s disagreed with me. It’s——’ 

‘You go over an’ see Doctor Gale,’ Dick Bonalack advised. 
‘You look ter’ble bad. It’s still early and he’ll be in his surgery.’ 

Yes. That was the solution. He would call on the doctor and, 
if nothing was wrong with his nerves, he would tell the whole story 
there. A doctor surely would understand ! 

‘I think I will, Dick. Perhaps I need a bottle. I'll call Ernest 
now and go. I feel—yes, if you chaps don’t mind, I'll go.’ 

He went out into the street. A magnificent moon rode the 
sky, and the market-place seemed a thing of wonder in its light. 
Waldron’s granary cast a triangular shadow across the cobbles, 
intensely black and romantic. The chemist’s bottles in the corner 
window gleamed. The horsetrough boasted silver ripples, even 
the pavement shone. For a moment or so Tom hovered beside 
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the Falcon’s doors, reassured by the moonlight, yet ready to beat 
a hasty retreat should any tall figure come marching into sight, 
His fears were unnecessary. Some boys on bicycles went tinkling 
past him, waved gaily, and whistled, and were swallowed by a side 
road: a cat prowled along the gutter at his feet, swinging its tail 
significantly from side to side, and peered at him once with green 
luminous eyes ; but no other life was in the square. He knocked 
on the doctor’s door. The last patient was departing, lights 
were being turned down, and he was lucky in securing immediate 
attention. 

‘You have had a bad shock,’ the doctor declared. ‘ Your 
heart’s in a very poor state. How long is it since you took a 
holiday ?’ 

Tom told the story then, and Dr. Gale raised his handsome eye- 
brows. He had heard of the stranger and he had heard a good 
deal about the so-called doubles, for his practice could talk of little 
else. Mirrors? Trances? Nonsense: Tom could safely forget 
such things. The man was probably an investigator in some 
obscure science. It was an interesting case, of course, but there 
was absolutely no danger. Dr. Gale waved his long delightful 
hands—it was as though he were swimming through his discourse— 
aud promised to call upon Tom at the hotel the next day, and if 
he found an opportunity he would talk to Burton then. 

He called, but no subterfuge was required. Burton himself 
met the doctor in the hall. 

‘Look here, Mr. Gale,’ he said at once. ‘I need a little help 
from you.’ He led the medical man into the front lounge, and 
Tom stole after them into the tiny service room adjoining that 
he might hear what was to be said. ‘I need intelligent help 
badly.’ 

‘Are you speaking to me in my professional capacity ?’ Tom 
heard Dr. Gale ask. 

But Burton went instantly to his point. ‘ These blasted villagers 
are annoying me,’ he exclaimed. ‘ All over the district I am 
watched: they talk about me, they grin, their damned attention 
is on me wherever I go, whatever I do. As a man of authority 
you can stop them.’ 

‘Wherever you go: there lies the interest,’ Dr. Gale replied, 
very neatly so Tom thought. ‘ You are something of a mystery, 
sir. Whilst you are apparently in your room at this inn people 
seem to see you in other places—on a farm by the Shrewsbury 
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Road, at the Reddins’s farm, out at Quing, andsoon. The “ blasted 
villagers” are afraid of you.’ 

Burton swore, likeaflash oflightning. ‘And may I not come and 
goasI please? Am I to tell my businesstoswineherd and potman ?’ 

‘ You are living in a village.’ 

‘I am aware. And IJ am also aware that a word from you, as 
a respected man, would counteract this chatter.’ 

‘But what do I know of you ?’ 

‘ What exactly do you need to know ?’ 

‘You are engaged in some form of research, I take it ?’ 

Tom listened in vain for perhaps a minute, then he heard Burton 
say in a most reluctant voice: ‘I am.’ 

‘And may I connect your mirrors, in my own mind merely, 
with these multiple appearances ? ’ 

‘Damn it, Mr. Gale! What are you fishing for? Doyou hope 
to steal my results?’ Again Tom was boggled by an immense 
pause, and when Burton spoke again it was with extraordinary 
violence. ‘So you are as the others. Though you masquerade as 
a gentleman you have not yet learned that ideas are sacred, not 
to be smirched by idle talk! I can manage without your help.’ 

Dr. Gale, Tom says, tried to soothe him. ‘ Now have I given 
occasion for such thoughts? As a fellow servant of science——’ 

‘A doctor and science!’ Burton broke out into a mocking 
laugh. ‘You who fiddle with men’s bodies, a charlatan who 
repairs this and despairs of that—what can you know of science ? 
The doctor is a fool who knocks at an open door.’ He paused, as 
if in search of further emphasis. ‘The mind alone projects the 
body,’ he declared at last in deadly quiet, ‘ and why should not one 
mind project two bodies, or a hundred? Is not the physical self 
but a gesture from the soul ?’ 

Tom heard Dr. Gale spring up. ‘ You are serious in that ?’” 

‘TI have proved it, doctor!’ Burton cried. ‘ You may go back 
now to your medieval potions and bleedings and charms, but your 
hour is passed. The hour of all the old mankind is passed, and the 
beginning of the new is here in Much Swayford. I blow out my 
fanfare over the village! One more step in the conquest of man 
shall be taken ! ’ 

He rushed upstairs, three steps at a time, slammed his door 
with a crash that shook the house, and left Dr. Gale out in the hall 
amazed and incredulous. 

‘He is mad,’ the doctor said. ‘He must be watched.’ 
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But he suggested no plan for watching, and all that day Burton | 


grew wilder. He could be heard thumping about his room, some- 
times banging nails into the walls and sometimes dragging things 
across the floor. He worked with unflagging energy until lunch 
hour, then he called down the stairs that his food should be taken 
to him in the bedroom. The girl was afraid, so Tom carried the 
tray himself. He knocked, but there was no reply. He knocked 
a second time and the thumping ceased. ‘ For God’s sake put it 
down and leave me!’ Burton shouted, and Tom went away, and 
the lunch was taken in. ; 

After that, complete silence reigned. Every ear in the house 
was intent upon the room, but Burton gave no sign of life. The 
afternoon waned, the lovely sunshine slanted down the walls and 
died. The clock struck four and five and six, and just after six 
Tom heard Burton lock his door from outside and begin to descend 
the stairs into the hall. A peculiar shuffle was uoticeable in his 
walk, and suddenly he stumbled, gave a hoarse cry, slipped down 
several steps, and lay still. Tom was the first to get to him. His 
mouth was twisted oddly and he was ashen. He revived at the 
taste of brandy, but the eyes he opened upon Tom were so awful 
that the poor Boots cried out. It was as though he had peered 
into a fiery cauldron. For a second he was dazed. He put his 
hands up to shield his face, and when he removed them Burton had 
somehow got back to his room. 

So evening came, with apprehension everywhere about the 
hotel. The bar opened, customers drifted in, beer began to flow ; 
nevertheless the air of dread did not lift. 

‘Place seems a bit funny to-night,’ Dick Bonalack said. 
‘ What’s up now, Tom ?’ 

‘ They do say as your mirror-man has gone orf it,’ Artie Wilson 
ventured. ‘Is it true?’ 

‘Aye,’ Tom answered. ‘I’m afraid he’ll have to clear out, 
though who’s goin’ to tell him I don’t know.’ 

Ernest was in the bar and gave them a gleam of description. 
‘ Falcon’s been like a barmy-shop to-day,’ he said. 

The drinkers were eager for detail, but when it was given they 
found no excitement in it. A gloom hung over them, forbidding 
gaiety, making even quiet conversation seem wrong. Vast gaps 
of silence descended, and one man after another left unwontedly 

‘early. Towards closing time there was no one in the parlour at 
all, and Tom, anxious and afraid, crept up to the door of Burton’s 
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room. He could hear soft footfalls in there, and ever and again 
he heard a whisper. The man was performing some sort of rite, 
it seemed, for all his movements were ordered, rhythmic, fascinating, 
slow. Perhaps Tom was hypnotised by the sounds. He began to 
sway unconsciously, and it was with no feeling of surprise that he 
saw the door open and Burton emerge and take him by the arm. 
Always when he tells his tale he glosses over this moment, as 
though even now he is bewildered by it. Simply he walked in, sat 
on a chair by the lamp, and watched. 

Of course he knew the room well, but the unexpected quantity 
of tall mirrors lent it an impression of vastness. They were of a 
hundred shapes and curves, like the distorting mirrors of a fair. 
And as Burton moved in front of them he was reproduced inter- 
minably, waving his arms, ever nodding his head, and bowing. 
Astonishment did not come to Tom: it seemed natural that he 
should be there, it seemed natural that Burton should do all this. 
His chief difficulty, after a time, lay in finding which was Burton 
and which were his reflections. The room was alive with Burtons, 
each swaying and nodding and bowing. At intervals a low mur- 
mur fell on Tom’s ears, but beyond that the eerie dance went on in 
the most profound silence. It became more complicated. The 
figures began to move in upon each other, seemed to touch one 
another and to merge. Tom completely lost his grip on reality : 
he could not decide which of the hundred figures he should address, 
and after hours of this gazing he was certain that the reflections 
were not caused by one figure but by two. He became aware that 
the dance had stopped and that Burton was standing in one corner, 
white-faced and intent. Then he glanced round the room and saw 
the man also in another corner. The mirrors might have been 
responsible for this effect, but the conviction grew in Tom, stronger 
and stronger, that whilst the Burton he knew was clothed the 
figure in the far corner was naked. Tom shook his head vigorously, 
roused himself like a man released from spell, and turned full 
round to the naked man who, at his action, fell heavily upon the 
bed. It was incredible. The two men were exactly alike and the 
clothed Burton rushed over to the naked one as an anxious brother 
would rush in to a rescue. He thrust the shivering form under 
the bedclothes, commenced to massage its brow and work its arms 
for all the world as though it were on the point of death. 

‘Quickly!’ Burton shouted to Tom. ‘Pass that brandy! 
Come and give some help!’ 
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Tom held out the brandy at arm’s length, but could not bring 


himself nearer. He saw the figure in the bed open its eyes, saw 
it stir faintly and push back its lips for the drink ; and with that 
the situation was suddenly too much for Tom. He clawed at the 
air, went backward a few paces, and fell into darkness. 

When he recovered his wits he found Burton sitting over him, 
a man thinner even than before, hollow-jawed, lips pale and dry, 
his complexion greyish. The lamp had been lowered, so Tom could 
only make out the figure on the bed as a humped mass in the gloom, 
He wanted to ask some questions, wanted to sit up, but Burton 
glanced at him with burning eyes and he maintained silence, 
Hours passed thus. The Falcon Hotel had gone completely 
dumb. Even the crackings and little whisperings of night solitude 
were absent. It was like a silent nightmare, it was like the know- 
ledge of death. Quite unexpectedly, strange thoughts began to 
worry Tom. He fell to meditating on paper and string, on where 


he had laid the crate sides from the glass which came for Burton 


long ago, where he kept hammer and nails and his coil of rope. 
Was he losing his reason? Why should he abruptly think of 
packing details now, amid all this grey horror ? 

The answer came presently, and came in perfect logic. The 
door very softly opened and through it walked three of Burton’s 
doubles, bearing paper and rope and the crate sides. Without a 
word, without a glance at their master, they took down the mirrors 
from the walls and began to pack them carefully in the centre of 
the room. They made sounds, but only quiet sounds such as 
burglars could not avoid in the dead of night. And when each 
had packed a burden he took it away and other doubles came in 
and went on with the task. Soon everything in the room, save 
the normal furniture belonging to the hotel, had gone; and Burton 
arose and shook the man in the bed. Dawn was breaking. A 
queer pallor stole in by the windows, yet no’cock crowed though 
the light of the lamp had almost faded before the coming of day. 
Tom perceived that the man from the bed was now almost dressed, 
and in a little while he put on jauntily the dark slouch hat that 
distinguished each of Burton’s doubles, and he marched to the 
door and went downstairs. A voice spoke, and the attack of speech 
on his ears caused Tom to sweat. 

‘Come to the window, Boots,’ Burton was saying. ‘ You shall 
see my triumph.’ 

The square was shining in morning light. The doctor’s panes 
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caught the first stabbing rays and glared with a white intensity. 
Standing by the horsetrough Tom could see men, almost a dozen 
of them, each with a package at his feet, and four at attention 
beside the enormous crates which had come from St. Helens in 
Lancashire. They were unmovirg. They stood like machines, 
rigid, every eye focussed upon the window where the master watched. 
For a tremendous period Tom looked down upon them, and at last 
he saw Burton striding up to the crates and he knew he was alone 
in the Falcon’s bedroom. 

He will tell you little now of what happened after that. He 
grows morose and evasive if you question him closely. He says 
the men looked ‘ fierce ’ and always repeats the statement that Mr. 
Burton was blowing his fanfare. It cannot be guessed whether 
Burton actually blew a call on some sort of trumpet or whether 
his flaunting the doubles acted as a challenge to the awakening 
village. You get a tantalising glimpse of perhaps a dozen men, all 
exactly alike, standing in that market-place under the evergrowing 
daylight ; and then, Tom says simply, they went away. Did they 
lift their burden of crates and cylinders and march off down the 
dusty Shropshire lanes with the motion of one man? Did Burton 
carry his inexplicable labours to some quieter place and die at 
length, unrecorded and unsuccessful in his effort to release man’s 
mind from too close an imprisonment in the flesh? Or was the 
whole thing a cruel hoax, a gigantic experiment in hypnotism ? 

You will never learn fromTom. He just sits there, under the 
copper bugle and the ubiquitous stuffed pike, and stares, his face 
turned from the sunshine on the blinds. And for my own part I 
am sure that the secret beneath the green waistcoat with the black 


sateen sleeves will never be known. 
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BOOKMEN AND THEIR BOOKS—TWO CENTURIES 
AGO. 


BY THE HON. A. J. McGREGOR. 


Proressor Housman, of Cambridge, in his recent Leslie Stephen 
Lecture (‘The Name and Nature of Poetry’), told us that ‘ the 
special task and characteristic achievement of the age (i.e. the 
eighteenth century) was the invention and establishment of a 
healthy, workmanlike, athletic prose ’"—whatever exactly ‘ athletic 
prose’ may mean. Further on we read that ‘the human faculty 
which dominated the eighteenth century and informed its literature 
was the intelligence.’ But intelligence and athletic prose do not 
exhaust the formula for that engaging period; for, surely, one 
could also characterise it as an age of elegance—of periwigs and 
frills, swords and knee-breeches, snuff-boxes and buckles. The 
late Mr. Austin Dobson knew all about that. There may have been 
events, policies, statistics of which Dr. Dryasdust knew more; 
but in his own sphere of interest and research, Dobson’s fund of 
information was as wide and varied as the manner of its presentment 
is (like the century) ‘elegant.’ In his excellent Highteenth Century 
Vignettes he gives us successful snapshots of men and books, modes 
and scenes, of the time. These may perchance beguile us what 
time we seek relief for a while from the strife of tongues and the 
problems of unemployment, the scrutiny of quotas and refléctions 
on Pacts. Why not, for instance, with Mr. Dobson as cicerone, pay 
a visit to some private libraries of that bewigged and bedizened 
age ? 

We start with that of Thomas Gray, the poet ‘ who never spoke 
out’; who had backbone enough (or was it merely disinclination ?) 
to decline the offer of the Laureateship, but sought and later on 
obtained the chair of history at Cambridge—‘ always designing 
lectures ’ (says Johnson), ‘ but never reading them.’ According to 
Austin Dobson, the office was a sinecure. ‘The professor never 
lectured ; not to lecture was the convention, and against this happy 
convention Gray did not rebel.’ Happy eighteenth century ! 
these convenient conventions have now gone out of fashion. Look- 
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ing at private libraries of the day, one notices the pervading prestige 
of Greek and Latin Classics. In Mr. Gray’s room we strike Ovid 
and Catullus, Strabo and (of course) Plutarch’s Lives. The solid 
fame of Euripides is attested by his presence here in folio ; Dugdale’s 
Baronage has corrections and additions—to-day Who's Who is 
more in evidence. There are comments in Lord Clarendon’s 
Rebellion ; and we regard with interest, not unmingled with awe, 
an interleaved copy of the Systema Naturae of Linnaeus, wherein 
were ‘ wonderful minute notes in Latin, and illustrated by Gray 
himself with delicately finished pen-and-ink drawings of birds and 
insects.’ After this one is prepared to learn that ‘ his note-books 
bristle with extracts, neatly “arranged and digested,” from all 
the best Greek authors.’ Here was a dilettante if you like, but 
no idler. 

The scene changes as we enter Dr. Johnson’s library. At once 
we realise that it is not conspicuous for ‘elegance’; nor does 
interest in the contents of a tome appear to be attended by equal 
reverence for leaves and binding. There is no need to question the 
sincerity of Johnson’s remark: ‘ There are my friends ;—there are 
my books, to which I have not yet bid farewell’; but one has a 
feeling that he was not the sort of man on whom the devout biblio- 
phile would press the loan of his choicest literary treasures. Here 
is something to illustrate the risk he would run: ‘In one 
of these transports of enthusiasm ... poor Garrick’s Petrarca, 
‘stupendously bound,’ pounced over his head upon the floor, to 
be forthwith forgotten in the train of thought to which it had given 
birth.’ Well, where the sturdy Doctor is concerned we condone 
things which we might censure in the case of lesser and less human 
men. Even so, it grieves us to read that he ‘ would not scruple 
to cut the leaves with a greasy knife,’ nor does it exercise us that 
he should have ‘ many good books, but they are all lying in con- 
fusion and dust.’ Among these books we detect Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World and Roman History, and Reynolds’ Discourses 
(complimentary copies, presumably), the Doctor’s own Dictionary, 
a Medicinal Dictionary, a Polyglot Bible, Clarke’s Sermons, The ~ 
Greek Heroic Poets, Burton’s Anatomie bound up with Sir Matthew 
Hale’s Primitive Origination of Mankind—an oddly assorted pair. 
One might perhaps dub the collection ‘a mixed lot,’ with classical 
learning adequately represented. 

In Goldsmith’s library the books themselves need not be studied 
very closely : in truth, we should as lief meet the gifted and luckless 
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Irishman himself—of whom, as it happens, Mr. Dobson contributed 


a Life to the series of Great Writers. The auctioneer’s catalogue 
(1774) makes mention of ‘ the Select Collection of Scarce, Curious 
and Valuable Books, in English, Latin, Greek, French, Italian and 
other Languages, late the Library of Dr. Goldsmith, Deceased,’ 
Here are some of the titles : Hill’s Fossils, Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, 
a book De Quadrupedibus, another De Animalibus Marinis, and a 
Histoire des Insectes—all doubtless coming in handy for the writing 
of his Animated Nature. ‘In the classics he was fairly well 
equipped ; and, as might be expected, he had many of the British 
poets. ... But it is in French literature generally, and in French 
minstrels and playwrights in particular, that his store is richest,’ 
Goldsmith himself was minstrel and playwright. Here too, how- 
ever, there is a fly in the ointment. It is sad to find that ‘ he could 
tear half a dozen leaves out of a volume to save himself the trouble 
of transcription.’ But peace to his memory! Is it not recorded 
in his epitaph (written in Latin by Dr. Johnson—Andrew Lang’s 
version being here given) : ‘ There was scarce a literary form which 
he did not touch, none which he touched did he fail to adorn.’ 
The last place to be visited should make its appeal to the medical 
profession ; for Austin Dobson shall now conduct us to the library 
of one of the most eminent of their craft. Dr. Mead practised in 
an age when (so Fielding wrote in 1734) ‘ a physician can no more 
prescribe without a full wig, than without a fee.’ They would also, 
in some cases, seem to have had dignified hobbies. We are told 
how ‘one busies himself with paintings, antiquities, or prints; 
the next with natural curiosities in general, or with particular 
departments of them’ and so on. Sir Samuel Garth wrote The 
Dispensary, appropriately enough ; ; Sir Hans Sloane collected 
bibliographical treasures and curios. A third doctor, Richard 
Mead (‘the “ great Court-Galen” of his epoch’), ‘ during a pro- 
longed and prosperous career, had succeeded in bringing together 
such a show of antiques, coins, and rare volumes as had no contem- 
porary parallel.’ Even laymen may be intrigued to learn that 
‘ under a glass case in the Library of the College of Physicians is the 
famous gold-headed and crutch-handled cane which, belonging 
originally to Dr. Radcliffe, passed in turn to Drs. Mead, Askew, 
Pitcairn and Baillie, and was ultimately presented to the College 
by Baillie’s widow ’—surely the most famous walking-stick of 
which we have authentic record. The books ‘ in the sale catalogue 
occupy some two hundred and forty pages.’ With Dominie Samp- 
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gon we ejaculate ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous.’ We read that his collection ‘ was 
teally a systematic attempt at a general ingathering of the best 
authors of his day.’ With this general estimate of Mead’s library 
before us, there is the less need to go into details. We find Petrarch 
there, on vellum, Pliny’s Historia Naturalis (‘which found a 
‘purchaser in the King of France at eleven guineas,’ another edition 
going for eighteen guineas), many editions of Horace and Virgil 
and Cicero, the works of Roger Bacon, ‘all the Essayists in large 
paper from the T'aéler tothe Craftsman,’ and so forth. After scanning 
this varied list, the profession will be relieved to find that the 
‘library was especially rich in medical works of all kinds—among 
them ‘ Mead De Peste, 1720 (his best book).’ He attended Sir Isaac 
Newton and Sir Robert Walpole—quite a memorable man. 

_ Let us now part company with Mr. Dobson, to consult the 
interesting monograph on Gibbon by Mr. Young; and here we strike 
something touching on our present theme. Gibbon apparently 
was greater as historian than as bookman. ‘The only book he 
valued as a book was the Foulis Homer’: we are still in a classical 
atmosphere. ‘ His lighter literature was mostly French, but he 
had a good array of English Classics... . He crossed France 
reading Clarendon and Homer.’ After these august names one is 
relieved to learn that ‘like all good scholars, Gibbon was a great 
novel-reader.’ 

How little many of those old books mean to-day! ‘ The iniquity 
of oblivion blindely scattereth her poppy’; the tapestries of 
letters but too often come to look faded—some in tiie get moth- 
eaten. But the men of the eighteenth century still strut bravely 
across the film of history, smart (it may be), in ‘ spring-velvet coat,’ 
with ‘ a wig that is modish and gay.’ If they did not read Outlines 
of everything, they could claim acquaintance with formidable folios, 
read this and that in the Greek and Latin Classics, and—with or 
without design—consolidate a Greater Britain. 

Yes, the eighteenth century still, for some, has a charm all its 
own. 


‘You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 


And of course the century also has the enchantment of distance. 
Pretoria. 
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‘THE LIGHT SHINETH IN DARKNESS,’ 
BY SUSAN RADCLIFFE. 


THE out-patients’ hall of a hospital in the East End of London 
can be, in many ways, an inspiring place ; but to an outsider the 
inspiration is apt to hide itself beneath the gloom caused by the 
sight of so much disease, and by the waiting rows of patients, 
composed chiefly of foreign Jews, whose faces a stranger may scan 
in vain for anything with which to relieve the general impression 
they give of ill-health of body and sordidness of mind; though 
to those who know them better there is doubtless much to redeem it, 

Circumstances having brought me daily for a time to one of 

these dreary spots, the interest aroused by the first sight of the 
workings of a large hospital had died down into depression at so 
seldom catching a glimpse of any but the unattractive side of 
humanity, until one day my attention was captured by a small 
child sitting a few seats in front of me, a little boy, about three 
years old, whose sweet, intelligent looks shone out the more brightly 
by contrast with the unnatural precocity which marred the faces 
of the other children. The East-End Jewish child seldom looks 
childlike, even in infancy ; but this baby belonged to a younger, 
less sophisticated race, as he showed by his features and fair colour- 
ing. Even at so small an age, he wore the unmistakable look of 
one accustomed to suffering, and his little legs, encased in splints, 
stuck out stiffly in front of him. His father sat by his side, a sad- 
faced workman, too deeply sunk in his own melancholy thoughts 
to notice the gentle efforts of the child to attract his attention; 
and, indeed, the very fact of the father’s presence spoke of some 
tragedy at home, for either the mother must be ill, or dead, or 
he himself be out of work, to account for his being in hospital as 
the child’s attendant during working hours. 

Receiving no response from his father, the little boy, evidently 
accustomed to amusing himself, began to look about him, and 
presently twisted himself round, so that his crippled legs stuck out 
through the back of the seat, in order to see what might be behind 
him. Though I was several seats away there was no one sitting 
between us, and so I could clearly see the bright, wise expression 
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which illuminated his otherwise plain little face, and which seemed, 
though perfectly childlike, to belong to an experience beyond the 
scope of his tiny years. 

His wandering eye presently caught mine, and to my surprise 
his face at once lighted up with a joyful smile of recognition, as 
though I were some very dear playfellow he was longing, but not 

ting to find. 

‘Oh, I am glad to see you!’ said his look. 

‘So am I to see you!’ I responded (and indeed I was), speak- 
ing in the same language, for we were too far apart to converse 
in words. 

‘What shall we play at ?’ he signalled instantly, with a bright 
look, and essaying a little bounce of pleasure, which, though it did 
not lift his crippled body from the seat, expressed delighted 
anticipation as surely as the active bounds of any healthy child. 

‘Well,’ I replied doubtfully, with all a grown-up’s stupidity, 
‘I don’t see how we can play here!’ 

Amused at my dullness, the child got hold of his father’s hat 
which lay on the seat beside him—his Sunday bowler, donned to 
do honour to the hospital—and lifting it up, held it poised above 
his own head with an air of such delicious pride and fun (as though 
certain he had something very delightful to show me) that the 
most melancholy mind must have laughed in sympathy. 

‘You can’t guess what I am going to do, can you ?’ said his 
gleeful look as plainly as if he had spoken. 

Having watched me express my ignorance and excitement in 
suitable pantomime, the child dropped the hat on to his head, 
where it fell down to his shoulders like some huge, black extin- 
guisher, and, after a moment in the darkness, snatched it off, and 
reappeared with that radiant laugh of complete delight which none 
but children can achieve. Nobody could have invented a more 
enchanting game for our particular situation, and we continued 
playing it with variations for some time, unnoticed by our gossip- 
ing neighbours, with undiminished delight on either side, and ever- 
increasing intimacy. There was something so lovely in the instant 
friendship of this mite—whose spirit seemed to overleap the barriers 
of age and circumstance, as though he recognised in me some long- 
awaited playfellow—that it shone in the dreary atmosphere of my 
thoughts ‘like stars upon some gloomy grove.’ But soon a stir 
and movement came upon the waiting rows of people,“and the 
father, suddenly waking from his reverie, snatched up baby and 
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hat together, and joined a queue of patients which was fast dis. 
appearing into one of the doctor’s rooms. The child made no 
complaint at this sudden end to our happy intimacy, but only 
gazed back with silent regret over his father’s shoulder as he wag 
borne away, and before the door closed behind him waved good- 
bye to me, with a look strange for a child to wear. Perhaps his 
short pilgrimage of suffering had already brought him ‘to the top 
of the high hill, called Clear,’ from which Christian and Hopeful 
once saw the gates of the Celestial City; he looked so patient 
of sorrow, and yet so wise, and full of hope, as though he saw 
beyond the sufferings of this present time ‘ to the glory which shal] 
be revealed.’ 

He went his way, I had to go mine, and I never saw him again, 
so do not know if his journey were long or short, or if his spirit 
triumphed over disease and is still brightening a sordid world; 
but to find so clear a light shining in this tiny child, where before 
nothing but gloom had been seen, was more swiftly revealing of 
the divine beauty implanted in the human spirit than all the 
loveliness that might be found in happier surroundings and easier 
circumstances. 


LAST DAY. 


Wuart if He should be there 

When earth’s surprising pageant closes, 
Unheralded and half-way down the stair 
With eager hands to take our roses ! 


What if He should desire 

These spent leaves for His vast endeavour, 
And, knowing neither Book nor Doom of Fire, 
Set them in flawless noon for ever. 


Apa B. Stoxzs. 
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VI. THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


— sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’”—Genesis 
1x, 0 

THE maintenance of law and order amongst nomad Beduins is no 
easy matter, for every Arab, like the Southern Irishman, is naturally 
and instinctively ‘ag’in’ the Government’ and no more suitable 
place exists for the concealment of malefactors than the wastes 
of the desert. The Arab has his own rules and customs governing 
life, and as they do not coincide in many ways with those of the 
settled population in the vicinity of his dwelling-place the Arab 
is apt to be a very troublesome neighbour if not kept in order. 

In the first place, the chief sport and pastime of the Arab is 
raiding, and in the old days a youth could not lay claim to man’s 
estate until he had taken part in an attack on a neighbouring tribe 
or village, coupled with the driving off of cattle and camels. And 
if it happened that in the fighting he killed one of the enemy this 
constituted an additional feather in his cap and made him more 
attractive in every way to the girls of the tribe. With us if a young 
man desires to win favour in the eyes of his beloved he usually 
takes up flying and immediately he becomes proficient ‘ stunts’ 
over her house, to the intense annoyance of the neighbours and 
distraction of wireless fans who have their aerials removed. The 
custom, therefore, of becoming popular with the ladies at the 
expense of the neighbours’ comfort is a more or less general one 
throughout the world, and in this respect the Arab is in advance 
of the Malay who has to produce trophies in the form of the heads 
of his enemies, or the Red Indian of America who in the past used 
to parade his scalps. 

The ordinary camel and flock raid that once constituted the 
favourite pastime of the Arabs of Sinai, Southern Palestine, and 
Trans-Jordan—and which is still indulged in to a considerable 
extent in Arabia—is normally not a very dangerous proceeding 
as, unless there has been a recent ‘killing’ to avenge, there is no 
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marked desire to take life. The law of the Arab is based on ‘an 


eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ and a dead man in a raid turns 
a pleasurable pastime into a serious business, for, though the 
injured tribe may not retaliate for some months—in some cases 
years—if only camels are stolen, they will almost certainly avenge 
a killing at once. If the life taken in revenge were that of the 
murderer himself, the matter might be settled on the fifty-fifty 


basis, but according to Arab ideas honour is satisfied and the | 


revenge suitable in every way if the man killed in retaliation is a 
member of the offending tribe. That is to say, some unfortunate 
Arab, who is quite unaware of the fact that a section of his tribe 
have been raiding and killing, will be decapitated by a sword or 
shot at close quarters by a rifle for a crime of which he knows 
nothing whatsoever. It stands to reason that the real offenders, 
realising that the relatives of the dead man are out with rifles to 
carry on the vendetta, take considerable precautions to see that 
they are not caught napping, so that it is nearly always a member 
of a section of the tribe that has taken no part in the raid who falls 
a victim. The relatives as the result are naturally incensed and 
take a life from the aggressors, and in a very short time a big 
blood-feud is in progress with a long toll of dead and a concomitant 
state of unrest and uncertainty. The Arab is naturally a slothful 
man and the extra precautions he has to take when there is an 
active blood-feud on make the afternoon siesta a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. As he normally sleeps the whole night and quite half 
the day, the loss of rest gets on his nerves and therefore if it can 
be avoided no lives are taken nor blood spilt during an ordinary 
raid. 

The usual method is to locate some section of the tribe to be 
raided and, having ascertained that the defenders are well in the 
minority, to rush the encampment with much yelling, firing 
of shots and waving of swords and drive off the camels and herds 
of goats. The raided tribe will of course follow them up for some 
distance and a long-range rifle battle may go on for a couple of days, 
but the last thing the pursuers wish to do is to kill one of their 
own animals, and as the raiders keep close to the flocks the result 
is there is a considerable amount of ammunition expended with 
little result. In due course the injured tribe will retaliate and 
play off the return match, so that to a certain extent raiding as 
at present practised by the Arabs very much resembles the Associa- 
tion Football League in England, and the resemblance is still more 
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marked when the position on the league table is worked out every 
or so at the Arab Courts, with points given for men killed 
and camels and goats stolen. 

Arab Law is probably the oldest in the world, older even than 
the laws of Moses, which is proved by the fact that the ordinance 
framed for Israelites was suggested to Moses by his father-in-law, 
Jethro, who was a Sinai Arab. It is a code based on retaliation 
and compensation only and there is no suggestion of punishment 
being awarded as a deterrent to crime; so in this respect it differs 
vastly from any European law. Also with the Arab the responsi- 
bility for a crime rests with the tribe of the offender and not with 
the offender himself. The reason for this is obvious, for with a 
nomad people living in a desert the detection and capture of the 
actual culprit is absolutely impossible, particularly as his tribe will 
shelter him whatever he has done—and so expediency caused the 
Arabs to fix the responsibility for any act of aggression upon the 
whole tribe of the offender as the only means of obtaining redress. 

Until recently the various countries who have a nomad Arab 
population in their midst or on the fringes of their. cultivation 
have regarded the presence of the Arab as an unavoidable infliction 
and have maintained some show of public security by means of 
heavy subsidies to the Sheikhs. This was the Turkish method in 
Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and was a fairly successful if 
expensive solution. The Arab has always regarded the settled 
cultivators and fat merchants and money-lenders as his natural 
prey—his milch-cows, in fact—and if they wished to be immune 
from interference they must pay for the privilege. 

In Egypt the Arabs who live in Sinai and on both sides of the 
Nile Valley were kept quiet by means of concessions of various 
kinds, but nevertheless raids on a small scale were a common 
occurrence, and in some Provinces, particularly the Behera, public 
security was so bad that the Egyptian fellaheen could barely exist 
owing to the depredations of their Beduin neighbours. In Upper 
Egypt on the east side of the Nile there is a road in the desert 
running parallel to the cultivation called ‘ El Darb el Haramia ’"— 
‘the road of the robbers ’—as until the early part of this century 
it was the habit of the Arabs to carry off the cattle from an Egyptian 
village in the Nile Valley, take them down the desert road for some 
fifty miles, and sell them in some local market where they would 
not be recognised. The Arabs perfected this cattle trade to such 
an extent that an arrangement existed by which the unfortunate 
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fellah could come out into the desert and on payment of a fixed 
sum receive back his cows, which he was allowed to retain until 
such time as the Arabs ran short of money again. 

Since the War the various countries confronted with an Arab 
problem have decided that in the interests of civilisation and pro- 
gress the Beduin must either behave himself or get out. It was 
intolerable that areas of good land, such as one finds in Palestine, 
Syria, and Trans-Jordan, should be left in a state of wilderness 
solely because no cultivator could work there and exist owing to 
Beduin interference—and so the serious administration of the Arab 
began. For some time this was exceedingly difficult owing to the 
impossibility of arresting malefactors who were hidden and helped 
in every way by their tribesmen, and then the Governments con- 
cerned hit on the happy expedient of recognising and applying 
their own law to the Beduin tribes. This was hailed as a great 
concession by the Arabs themselves, for every Frangi (European) 
law and custom is exceedingly distasteful to them, and it solved 
the problem of administration, as Arab law can be made to cut 
both ways. It enables the Beduin to settle his disputes, his raids, 
and his land squabbles in his own Courts and allows him to hold 
tribes responsible for the misdeeds of the individual, but it also 
gives the Government the right to do the same thing, and when 
@ crime occurs, to order the Sheikh of the tribe to produce the 
offender at once or himself pay the fine. The recognition of Arab 
Law among the Beduin was, therefore, not quite such a wonderful 
concession as he imagines, and the extraordinary part about it is 
that he does not yet realise how very completely it has put him 
in the hands of the Government, to the detriment of his natural 
methods of existence. 

In the days of Moses the Beduin settled his disputes by the 
age-old method of retaliation pure and simple and took a life for 
a life, a camel for a camel, etc., but in course of time they evolved 
a system of compensation and payment of blood money by which 
a murderer could be reprieved from the consequences of his crime 
by the payment of a sum which varies between £200 and £400 
according to the locality and standard of living, and gradually a 
code of law came into existence which is recognised all over the 
Arab world. I do not know if this code has ever been committed 
to writing in the past, but possibly a manuscript of it may exist 
in the archives of the Hedjaz Government. The fact remains that 
the great proportion of the Sheikhs who administer it neither read 
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nor write and the whole of this very intricate code, with its queer 
system of payments in animals of different ages, is memorised. 

Somehow one does not connect a hairy desert product like a 
Beduin with litigation, but actually the race take to it like a duck 
to water and there is nothing an Arab likes better than holding 
forth at great length at the top of his voice ina court-room. Though 
naturally a lazy race, no trouble is too great—and no journey too 
long—if it is a question of attending a Court to get a hearing of 
some hoary old case concerning something of no value whatsoever, 
such as a stolen goat of great age or a dispute over a particularly 
barren bit of desert land devoid of water, grazing, and firewood. 
Some Arabs specialise in law and become amateur barristers and 
are engaged as such on a percentage basis by the less voluble 
members of the tribes. These lawyers, besides a considerable 
knowledge of the intricacies of Arab Law, possess the gift of oratory 
and loud and penetrating voices; and as an ability to shout one’s 
opponent down and wear him out is a definite factor in an Arab 
case, a man with a voice like a bull can work up a first-class practice. 
Also it is no uncommon thing for Counsel to give his address in 
verse, but whether the poetry is of a high standard or not is beyond 
me—the fact remains that a gifted barrister of this type undoubtedly 
carries weight. 

The most important cases that are settled at these Arab Courts 
—which assemble every year at the Government’s instigation— 
are those concerning blood-feuds and raiding between tribes. The 
story of how the hostilities occurred and the various raids that 
have taken place are recounted at great length, the spokesman 
being most eloquent on the misdeeds of his enemies and strangely 
silent about the depredations caused by his own people. When 
confronted by a witness who gives evidence about a raid carried 
out by his own tribe, the Sheikh as a matter of course will deny 
the imputation most vehemently, even though he led it in person, 
and it is only after hours of wordy argument that he will say 
reluctantly ‘ Gaiz ’—‘ it is possible.’ 

When the case has reached a stage where the Sheikhs of the 
two tribes have been compelled to confess that possibly there may 
have been faults on both sides, the adding up of the respective 
losses takes place and one realises what a marvellously retentive 
memory the Arab possesses—at any rate so far as the depredations 
of his rivals are concerned. The two Sheikhs squat on the ground 
facing each other and the first holds his opponent’s hand by the 
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wrist ; he then seizes the little finger and says, ‘In the month of 
Bairam ten years ago your tribe raided mine and took three camels 
of two years of age, five camels of one year, twenty goats, and a 
fat sheep.’ He then folds the finger down on to the palm to indi- 
cate that the particular episode is recorded, and takes the third 
finger to enumerate the next raid and so on. When the whole of 
one side of the case has been heard, the other party does the same 
thing and at the end a balance is struck. The camels, goats, and 
sheep, with their various ages and condition, are added up, loss 
of life and wounds are argued out and assessed—such as the com- 
parative value of a missing finger as opposed to a scalp wound 
or damaged eye—and finally, after much argument, the tribe with 
the biggest score to its credit is ordered to pay the balance to the 
other. To make the matter more complicated, the payment is 
extended in instalments over a considerable period of time. That 
is to say, the defendants are ordered to pay seven camels of one 
year, three female camels of two years, two male camels of three 
years, a first-class riding camel of five years, seventeen goats in 
milk, and eight sheep in kindle. It might be thought that this 
is not a very satisfactory or concise method of settling a case, but 
one must bear in mind that actually the last thing the Arab wishes 
to do is to end an attractive piece of litigation. If the sentence 
of the Court ordered them to pay a lump sum the case would be 
ended for all time, and this would be distasteful to both sides; 
as it is, with the existing method the chance of the matter being 
satisfactorily settled in the lifetime of any of the parties is exceed- 
ingly remote, for the Arab, whose word is not his bond, is naturally 
not very particular about either the dates of the payments to be 
made nor the age and condition of the respective animals. 

I remember once seeing a party of my Sinai Arabs pushing a 
decrepit aged camel up a steep pass, and when I asked them what 
they were doing they said they were taking it to Akaba to hand 
over to the Howietat tribe as part of a blood fine and it figured 
on the list as a hageen—a first-class riding camel. It was only 
when I exploded with laughter that they saw some glimmering of 
humour in the situation. Unfortunately the Howietat could see 
nothing funny whatsoever, as the animal died the following day 
and we are still arguing as to the age and condition of that camel. 
I have heard the Sheikh of the tribe who owned it describe it to 
the Court, and his histrionic powers have brought tears to my 
eyes, for apparently it was a wonderful beast, famed throughout 
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Sinai for its wonderful staying powers and its great beauty; he 
and his tribe had wept at the thought of parting from it—possibly 
the camel had wept also—but in their desire to please and placate 
the Howietat they had decided to make this great sacrifice and 
hand over the animal—the finest fast-trotting camel in Sinai. 
After hearing it I was almost convinced that my eyes had deceived 
me or that the diseased and decrepit beast I had seen on the Pass 
was merely a flight of the imagination. 

A very interesting custom survives among the Arabs of the 
Middle East and that is the trial by ordeal by means of the hot 
spoon. This ordeal, which is called the Bishaa, is resorted to when 
there are no witnesses to a crime, but as it is a brutal and primitive 
survival of the past the Egyptian Government will not recognise 
its application in Sinai. The custom is not known amongst the 
Western Desert Arabs who, where there is a case of hard swearing, 
pin their faith to an oath taken on a Sheikh’s tomb. The deserts 
of the nomad Arabs are dotted with such tombs erected over the 
body of some long-departed Sheikh whose reputation for piety has 
remained long after the details of his career have been forgotten. 
Such tombs are regarded as sacred by the Beduin, and it is the 
custom when changing quarters in search of grazing for the Arabs 
to leave their worldly possessions at these shrines, knowing that 
no man would dare run the risk of eternal damnation which theft 
would bring in its train. An oath given at one of these tombs 
can be relied upon, and though suspected men will express their 
willingness with great volubility to swear on any given Sheikh’s 
tomb, they will invariably shirk the issue at the last moment and 
give some feeble excuse of their inability to attend the ceremony. 
In Sinai and the East the practice of swearing on Sheikhs’ tombs 
is not customary, neither is the Egyptian system of taking the 
‘three divorces’ recognised. This, by the way, consists of repeat- 
ing three times, ‘If I say what is not true I divorce my wife,’ and 
if the statement is untrue—which is probably the case—the divorce 
is a fait accompli. This is found to be a most effective oath in all 
cases where the accused possesses a young and attractive wife, 
though it is not the slightest use applying it if the oath-taker is 
the unwilling partner of a passé and unattractive shrew. 

The Bishaa, on which the Eastern Arab pins his faith, is a 
survival of the old trial by ordeal which was universal the world 
over in the past and which was practised in England in the Middle 
Ages. If in an Arab Court there are no witnesses on either side, 
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and if the suspected man denies the accusation, he is asked if he 


will submit to the Bishaa. If he refuses it is tantamount to an 
admission of guilt, with the added stigma of cowardice, so the 
unfortunate man has no alternative. A date is fixed for the trial 
and the Sheikh of the Bishaa—for the post is a hereditary one and 
incidentally lucrative—is sent for. There are, so far as I know, 
two Sheikhs of the Bishaa, one a diminutive old gentleman of the 
Ayaida tribe who lives in the Sinai desert east of the Canal and 
who is supposed to deal with all ordeal cases in Southern Palestine, 
Sinai, and a part of Trans-Jordan; whilst the other is a member 
of an Arabian tribe and lives in the north of the Hedjaz. 

On the day fixed the tribes concerned assemble with their 
assessors and the Sheikh of the Bishaa proceeds to heat a large 
iron ladle, normally used for roasting coffee-beans, over a wood 
fire. When the spoon is white hot it is passed to the assessors 
who agree that its condition is suitable, and the suspected man is 
given a cup of water with which to wash out his mouth. He 
then deliberately licks the white-hot spoon with his tongue three 
times, the tongue is then examined and if it shows no sign of burn- 
ing the man is found not guilty and leaves the Court without a 
stain on his character. Whether the tongue develops a huge 
blister the following day is a matter for its owner only and he 
naturally has nothing to say about its condition. If, on the other 
hand, the tongue is burned and the skin torn off, as is often the 
case, the man is found guilty, and is called upon to pay the fine 
for the crime of which he is accused, plus the £10 fee for the ser- 
vices of the Sheikh of the Bishaa, which in the case of a finding 
of ‘ Not Guilty’ is borne by the accusers. 

On the face of it, the Bishaa appears to be a brutal and primitive 
survival of the past, but there is a certain amount of common 
sense in the trial as the Arabs say that if a man is guilty he will 
dread the ordeal and his mouth and tongue will be dry from fright, 
whereas if he has nothing to fear his mouth will contain sufficient 
saliva to protect his tongue from burning. That at any rate is 
the Arab contention. 

Another quaint Arab custom is the Wisaga, which means the 
appropriation of the animal of another person for a certain reason. 
It is applied in two ways, and the first is more or less understand- 
able. If an Arab has a complaint against his neighbour and is 
unable to induce him to attend a Court for a hearing of the case, 
he is entitled to seize a camel or sheep of his enemy and lodge it 
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with a third party, who receives a fee for acting as custodian, and 
it is his duty not to hand the animal back till the case has been 
heard in Court and settled. This is a simple and effective method 
of calling attention to a grievance and is still practised in the 
Arab world. 

The other form of the Wisaga, which the Egyptian Government 
refuses to recognise, allows an Arab to kill a sheep from the flock 
of his nearest neighbour if a guest should arrive unexpectedly 
whom it is necessary to entertain with some show of hospitality. 
This custom may have worked admirably among the wealthy 


_ Saracens of Saladin’s spacious days, who from all accounts were 


men of integrity, but it was a dismal failure in Sinai where unfortu- 
nately the standard of honour is not too high, as no attempt was 
ever made to compensate the owner of the sheep until the matter 
had been taken to Court. Even then the animal given in place 
of the one that was taken—as required by the custom—was invari- 
ably a barren old ewe of no value whatsoever, and in some regret- 
table cases was only a goat, whereas according to the plaintiff the 
consumed sheep was invariably a most remarkable animal in every 
way that the owner had imported from the Hedjaz at great expense 
for the improvement of stock. There was, of course, a conflict of 
evidence over this as both the host and his guest would affirm that 
it was the toughest bit of meat they had ever put their teeth into, 
but as the sheep was eaten the situation resembled those claims 
for compensation put up by farmers to the local Hunt for poultry 
destroyed by foxes, when the birds are always pullets of pedigree 
strain that have just come on to lay. There is, I believe, no case 
on record of a fox making a mistake and taking an old hen. In 
any case, nobody was ever satisfied when this form of the Wisaga 
was employed and as its application always led to assault and 
battery, raids and counter-raids, this queer survival of the past 
was abolished. 

The Arab standard of morals—for his womenfolk in any case 
—is extremely high, and their law provides the most drastic punish- 
ments for any interference with females. The reason for this is 
based on the fact that women do most of the work, whilst their 
lords and masters drink coffee and discuss litigation in their tents. 
They are required to fetch water for the encampments, and it is 
no uncommon thing for the women of a family to go ten miles 
with their donkeys to fetch water and ten miles back. The Arab 
seldom appears to think that proximity toa well isa necessity for 
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an abiding-place, though possibly he would pay more attention to 
this side of the question if he had to fetch the water himself. The 
women also—particularly the young girls—are out all day in the 
desert with their flocks, so that if interference with women became 
general they could no longer perform all the chores of the tribe 
and the lord of creation would have to do it himself—and this is 
unthinkable. For this reason the punishment awarded for any 
attempt on a woman’s honour is extremely drastic. The relatives 
of the girl are entitled to kill the offender on sight if they can 
catch him, but if peace is made and a little time allowed to lapse 
so that feelings may cool off, the fine for rape or attempted rape is 
£100, which in Sinai is half the amount exacted for a life. If the 
girl has been interfered with by night the fine is one-half and this 
is rather queer at first sight. The Arab, however, wishes to protect 
his womenfolk by day when they are out in the desert at work 
and unprotected—at night they should, if they are thoroughly nice 
girls, be safe in the tent of the family where no harm can come to 
them. If they are not, they are regarded as fly-by-nights and 
their honour is assessed at a lower figure. There is always a fairly 
sound argument to explain any peculiarity in Arab Law. 

The result of this attitude with regard to morals is that women 
can wander at will in the desert without the slightest risk of inter- 
ference from their own menfolk. Other races, however, sometimes 
forget or show their ignorance of this unwritten law, and one day 
an out-of-work Egyptian, who was walking across Sinai in search 
of work in Palestine, saw a small girl of ten years of age in charge 
of a flock of sheep. He asked her for water and she said she had 
none, but that he might obtain some from her people whose tent 
was one hour away. The Egyptian, thinking that she was all 
alone, then seized her, rammed a handful of sand into her mouth 
to stifle her screams and violated her. Luckily, however, her 
brother, a weedy little scrap of a boy of fourteen, was near by 
and he happened that day to be carrying his father’s sword. He 
rushed up and cut the Egyptian across the back of the head, causing 
a scalp wound. The Egyptian, who was an enormous man about 
six feet high and weighing nearly thirteen stone, got up and started 
to run away, but the boy raced after him and caught him another 
blow across the back of the head. The Egyptian scrambled to 
his feet again and, instead of closing with the boy and disarming 
- him, ran off in terror and was knocked down with a third blow 
after a protracted chase across the sand. This time the boy put 
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his foot on the man’s chest and, using the sword as a saw, practically 
severed the head from the body. The boy was tried for murder 
as a matter of form and, receiving one month’s imprisonment, was 
afterwards royally entertained by all the officials’ wives, so much 
so that we were afraid he might adopt man-killing as a profession ! 
The remarkable thing about the whole case, however, was the 
extraordinary cowardice shown by the enormous Egyptian who, 
if he had possessed a grain of personal courage, could have easily 
rushed the weedy little boy and disarmed him, but apparently he 
allowed himself to be killed in much the same way as a rabbit 
throws up the sponge with a weasel. However, nobody felt the 
slightest sympathy for him, and one could only think what an 
excellent thing it would be if a similar ruthless end awaited every 
one of these all-too-common wild beasts in human form who inter- 
fere with small girls. It would seem that perhaps we in Great 
Britain might learn something from the Arabs in cases of this sort, 
for our laws seem singularly inadequate in dealing with this par- 
ticular form of crime. From time to time some exceptionally 
ghastly case occurs in which a child is violated and afterwards 
murdered and when the criminal is arrested it is found almost 
invariably that he has been convicted previously for an offence of 
the same nature and has served a trifling sentence of a year or so. 
Another queer custom that is occasionally observed in cases of 
killing is the Ghurra, which is the handing over by the offending 
tribe of a young girl, who is married to the brother or near relative 
of the dead man. When she has borne a male child she may, if 
she so wishes, return to her own people. In the Mohammedan 
world a man may marry four wives, and as relatively wives are 
almost as expensive in the desert as they are in England, few 
Arabs have more than two at one time, and most have one only, 
so that the marriage of the girl can be arranged easily. The idea 
of this is the maintenance of the strength of the tribe, and in the 
laws of Moses it will be noticed that this factor from the earliest 
days has governed all cases of killing. The Arabs, like all nomads, 
are not a very fruitful race and it is a very unusual thing to find 
a man with more than three children. In fact, so far as Sinai is 
concerned I should say that the race must be slowly dying out, 
for, owing to infant mortality, the average number of children 
possessed by each Beduin is no more than two and, considering 
that most of them have three wives during their lives, this means 
that there is a steady but marked decrease in their numbers. 
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A man killed in a personal quarrel or raid is the loss of a fighting 
man as well as a personal affront, and as numbers mean strength 
and strength is, or was, all-important in the Arab world it is neces- 
sary to replace the casualty at the earliest moment and this is 
done at the expense of the offending tribe. Nowadays the main- 
tenance of numbers is not so important so far as Sinai and Southern 
Palestine are concerned and the Ghurra clause is seldom enforced, 
but it figures frequently in sentences to-day, though it is merely 
put in as a picturesque and romantic touch, for the Ghurra, though 


it means actually virgin, is automatically read to mean five medium- | 


class camels. 

The question of plurality of wives that the Muslim religion 
allows is always an intriguing subject to the European, particularly 
to the European woman, who usually asks: ‘And how does it 
work in practice, and do the wives object?’ The answer to this 
is that it does not work at all and that the wives object most strongly 
and vehemently, not to say volubly. 

According to the laws of Mohammed, a Muslim is allowed four 
wives on condition that he treats them all equally, which is a fairly 
fatuous proviso to make, for human nature is human nature the 
world over, and if there are gold bracelets going spare, the odds 
are that the young and attractive bride gets them all and the old 
wrinkled shrew gets a new cooking-pot or soup ladle. The Moham- 
medan wife, though she belongs to a race in which polygamy has 
been practised for thousands of years, objects just as strongly to 
a rival as her European sister, and as she has a shriller and more 
powerful voice it is possible to hear what her exact opinion is at 
a distance of a mile or so. I cannot think that either the bride 
or groom derive much pleasure from their honeymoon when it is 
a question of being entertained by the first wife after the ceremony. 

In the early days of my service I lived in quarters overlooking 
the flat roof of a house in which a man dwelt who had three wives 
and his mother. I say dwelt advisedly, for he, lucky man, took 
great care to keep out of the house the whole day and as much 
of the night as possible, and it was I who suffered from his matri- 
monial indiscretions. The din started at dawn every day with a 
royal row between Wife No. 1 and Wife No. 3, in due course Wife 
No. 2 was dragged into it and hostilities became really interesting 
when Mother joined the issue, hurling pots and pans at all and 
sundry. The only time the four women seemed to be in entire 
agreement was on those occasions when the unfortunate husband 
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put in one of his rare appearances. His entrance and exit practically 
coincided, for he was invariably greeted with a volley of shrill 
abuse and departed in a hail of worldly possessions—saucepans, 
stools, cutlery, and foodstuffs flying round his head. I imagine 
that the gentleman must have been a strong advocate of monogamy 
—possibly misogamy—though being a very delicate question I 
never ventured to get his views on the subject. 

On another occasion one of my mechanics at El Arish took to 
himself another wife and the old one celebrated the occasion by 
chopping down an enormous and most prolific orange tree in the 
garden which was his most treasured and valuable possession. 
This action was equalled only by that of a more civilised lady, 
the wife of an Army officer, who when faced by the advent of a 
rival, unscrewed the top of the gear-box of her husband’s car and 
put in it two handfuls of coarse sand ! 

One way and another, it is my experience that polygamy is a 
definite failure in the East as it is elsewhere, and whether it is due 
to the impact of Occidental civilisation, or to the growth of common 
or horse sense, the fact remains that it is one of the customs of 
the Arab race that is gradually being discontinued. 
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THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Life of Lord Carson: Vol. II: Ian Colvin (Gollancz, 15s. n.). 
Fox : Christopher Hobhouse (Constable, 12s. 6d. n.). 

Edgar Allan Poe: Dame Una Pope-Hennessy (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. n.). 
Limey Breaks In: James Spenser (Longmans, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Last Post: The Hon. Sir John Fortescue (Blackwood, 8s. 6d. n.). 
The Heart of Scotland: George Blake (Batsford, 7s. 6d. n.). 


Old Warwickshire Families and Houses : John Burman (Cornish, 3s. 6d. n.). 
The House of the Titans and Other Poems: A. E. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. n.), 
The Wood That Came Back: Clare Leighton (Nicholson & Watson, 5s. n.). 


The Lions Starve in Naples: Johann Fabricius (Gollancz, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Thirsty Earth: F. Rhodes Farmer (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 

How Like An Angel: A. G. Macdonell (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. n.). 
They Knew Mr. Knight: Dorothy Whipple (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 


THE flood of biography, political and literary, continues un- 
abated. Great personalities rub shoulders on the book-shelves, as 
in life, with those of lesser stature, of opposing views, of differing 
attainments. All have their interest, relative or individual. Some, 
by reason of their subject, their treatment, or both, are far more 
absorbing than the average ‘story’ and possess a permanent 
value denied to all but the rarest examples of the novelist’s art. 

Prominent among this steadily increasing group must be placed 
Mr. Ian Colvin’s Volume II of The Life of Lord Carson, a con- 
tinuation of the ‘ life’ so ably begun by Mr. Edward Marjoribanks 
and frustrated of completion by his untimely death. It is Mr. 
Colvin’s intention to extend the format of the book to three volumes. 
This central one deals almost exclusively with what, apart from 
any question of racial or political sympathies, can only be described 
as Lord Carson’s claim to immortality—his leadership of Ulster 
against Home Rule. To a task of great complexity Mr. Colvin 
brings a caustic irony that throws his skilfully marshalled evidence, 

his incisive comment, his wide knowledge into sharp relief. His pen 
is much more than that of ‘a ready writer’; it has the supple, 
dangerous sleekness of a sword. 

In his biography of Fox Mr. Christopher Hobhouse’s pen has an 
eighteenth-century flavour admirably suited to his subject, and an 
epigrammatic style that presents with astonishing neatness the 
paradoxes of party politics in 1806. To whitewash Charles James 
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Fox would be as tempting as it would be difficult, but Mr. Hob- 
house has no need to attempt it, for such is his skill that Fox’s 
faults appear almost to be in his favour. Whether from self- 
deception or not, Fox was himself the greatest paradox of all; 
combining a supreme ugliness with strong personal charm, a brilliant 
intellect with a prodigious capacity for gambling without a gambler’s 
luck, an imprudence and a fatal habit of making the wrong friends. 
From the time that he took his seat in the House of Commons at 
the age of nineteen he appears as a unique brand of Parliamentary 
firework, both in brilliance and misdirection, and in this biography 
Mr. Hobhouse has given a wise and excellent display. 

Acknowledging her indebtedness to her predecessors in research 
into the life and work of Edgar Allan Poe in her Critical Biography 
of the American poet, Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has essayed 
the synthesis of all the material now available with courage and 
resolution. The story of Poe’s life, so tragic, in many ways 80 
futile, so distorted by ‘ ethical poverty,’ reads in places like some 
conception of his own imagining—a man ‘ whom it is almost as 
hard to like . . . on human grounds as it is not to admire him for 
literary reasons ’—a being alien to his native tradition, driven 
and tormented by the splendid, dark discomfort of his genius. 

If candour is the soul of truth, then Mr. James Spenser must be 
one of the most veracious autobiographers who ever put pen to 
paper. Antecedent in time, though later in publication than 
‘Limey,’ his Limey Breaks In lays bare the story of a youth 
almost consistently misspent. The strength of the book is in its 
detachment. The author (writing this time without a collabor- 
ator) neither blames nor condones. For this reason it is not 
an anti-social document in the ordinary sense of the words, but a 
deeply interesting, because unvarnished, record of development 
from incipient to highly specialised criminality. 

In drawing attention to The Last Post by the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue CorNHILL pays tribute to the justly famous historian of 
the British Army and a valued contributor to our pages. Most of 
the papers now collected in this posthumous volume are reprinted 
from a contemporary magazine : one formed part of the author’s 
Raleigh Lecture of 1918; another was his Romanes Lecture of 
1929. In the interesting paper on ‘ English Military Music’ the 
writer deplores the scarcity of regimental musical records of the 
favourite marching songs at any given period. ‘It is,’ he says, 
‘rather shameful that we should pass from “ Lilliburlero” to 
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“Tipperary,” from Marlborough to Haig, by the single stepping. 
stone of “ Over the Hills and Far Away.”’ 

Mr. Eric Linklater, who contributes a highly appreciative 
‘ Foreword,’ uses an apt simile in likening Mr. George Blake to an 
admirable consultant, with an excellent bedside manner, who applies 
his stethoscope to The Heart of Scotland and reveals its findings in 
a volume that ‘ has the courage to be blunt and the grace to be calm,’ 


This, the companion and sequel to the author’s ‘The Face of — 
Scotland,’ is a book as delightful in its easy, yet trenchant, style | 


as it is pictorially—a book that ‘ will be invaluable to the English 
traveller’ and ‘ essential to every self-respecting Scot.’ 

Mr. John Burman’s Old Warwickshire Families and Houses is, 
as its title implies, concerned with the genealogies, homes and for- 
tunes of a county rich in historical interest and romantic legend, 
which provided George Eliot with the never-to-be-forgotten settings 
of many of her novels and gave Shakespeare to the world. 

It is a pity that the first line, and indeed the first dedicatory 
poem in ‘ A.E.’s’ new volume should be so much the weakest that 
it might mislead the uninitiated: and a pity also that the opening 
of The House of the Titans—a very fine and moving reconstruction 
of a Celtic myth—should invite so directly, and suffer markedly 
by, the inevitable comparison with the supremely great opening 
of ‘Hyperion.’ Apart from these two pities, the volume bears 
throughout the impress of a mind unusually sensitive to the powers 


of thought and beauty, and the verse, if at times deliberately 


unrhythmic, is always sincere and sustained. In ‘ The Dark Lady’ 
—of the Sonnets—‘ A.E.’ gives a new, interesting and lovely repre- 
sentation, and there are a number of beautiful little lyrics. It is 
much to be hoped that the concluding ‘ Farewell’ is in no sense 
a real leave-taking : no lovers of real poetry to-day can afford to be 
without ‘ A.E.’ 

All children who are lucky enough to find a copy of Miss Clare 
Leighton’s The Wood That Came Back among their Christmas 
packages will vote its moral eminently satisfactory, for the wrong- 
doers so thoroughly punished by trees and beasts and insects are 
grown-ups. Apart from this all-important virtue, the illustrations 
are, as is to be expected, so bold, simple, and vital as to make 
the letter-press, appropriate as it is, almost unnecessary. 

Mr. Johann Fabricius has written a circus story from a new 
angle in The Lions Starve In Naples. Driven south by misfortune, 
the director of the great German Storm Circus plans to retrieve his 
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losses by a winter in Naples. But disaster dogs him; he is made 
bankrupt, and the lions—sixty of them—starve. The tale is told 
with a wealth of local colour in background and characterisation 
and with a simple directness both poignant and humorous. The 
little lawyer who achieves fame and the hand of a judge’s daughter 
through his handling of the bankruptcy ; the tamer, Saul, who lives 
only for his animals, are both vivid creations. And through it all 
the roaring of the helpless, starving beasts is as disturbing to the 
reader as it was to the Neapolitans. 

Despite its slender plot, Thirsty Earth, by Mr. F. Rhodes Farmer, 
is a novel about which one thinks when the book is laid aside. 
For here is a picture of life on a vast Australian sheep-station that 
glows with an inner vitality of its own. We turn the pages, as the 
people in the book scan the sky, desperately anxious for any sign 
of rain. The rounding up, the incredibly difficult driving of the 
sheep over immense distances in search of food and water, become 
our intimate concern. Mr. Farmer writes, obviously, of what 
he knows, and has set it down with imagination and spirit. 

Satire is almost too solemn a word to apply to How Like An 
Angel, Mr. A. G. Macdonell’s latest tilt at society in general and 
the methods of film stars’ publicity managers in particular. Those 
who read his earlier ‘ England, Their England’ will know what to 
expect. His ‘ jibery ’ (as Beachcomber might express it) suggests a 
literary cartoon. Sometimes it is parody, sometimes caricature ; 
always it is excellent fooling. Yet this story of the boy brought 
up by three missionaries on a South Sea island, kidnapped to 
impersonate a film star’s errant husband, and forced to accompany 
her on a European publicity tour has wit and a grace of style that 
bring its ridiculousness within hailing distance of the sublime. 

It is the fashion of the day to indulge in superlatives; never 
was a time when—according to reviewers—there were so many 
literary masterpieces. Yet at risk of being fashionable we say 
categorically that Mrs. Dorothy Whipple has written a very notable, 
indeed a truly beautiful, novel in They Knew Mr. Knight. Hach of 
her last two books marked a big advance upon its predecessor, 
and yet each of those two was very good. In her new novel Mrs. 
Whipple tells the story of a family, of its successes, failures, loves 
and hopes with insight, wit, and, above all, compassion. To come 
on such a novel as this in to-day’s welter of violent, strained 
‘ realism ’ is a joy all too infrequent, and one that is apt to abide. 

M. E. N. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Dovuste Acrostic No. 134. 


Tax Editor of the Cornam offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose 
letters are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the 
preliminary pages of this issue. They must rench the Biter by the 200h December, 


‘Trust thou thy Love: if she be , is she not 2 
Trust thou thy Love: if she be mute, is she not pure?’ 


1. ‘ Whose 


are alternate Night and Day.’ 


bo 


. ‘Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd peonies ;’ 


did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West :’ 


4. ‘ Go, for they call you, Shepherd, from the hill ; 
Go, Shepherd, and the wattled cotes ;’ 


5. ‘ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot :’ 


- Answer to Acrostic 132, October issue: Proem: ‘ Great Men have been among 
us : hands that penn’d And tongues that utter’d wisdom—({Wordsworth : 
‘Sonnet’). 1. HaP (Sa Landor : ‘ Twenty Years Hence ) 2. ArH (Shelley :. 
* Music when soft voices die’). 3. NuN (John Fletcher: ‘ Hear, Ye Ladies ) 
4. DiN (Keats: ‘Song of the Indian Maiden’). 5. SaD (Shelley: ‘ Lines’). 
The first correct answers opened were sent by the Rev. W. T. Martin, Ticehurst 
House, Ticehurst, and the Countess Dowager of Bradford, Castle-Bromwich. 
These two solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s 
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pLAYER’S | 
TOBACCO 


This is a tobacco which has been 
singled out and smoked for years 
by men who know how to gain 
real pleasure from a pipe. 

Made from selected Virginia 
leaf of exquisite quality “NO 
NAME?” has created for itself, by 
reason of its distinctive character, 
an ever-widening demand among 
the élite. 


issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland). Ltd. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR DECEMBER 


A Successful Novel 


- Knew Mr. Knicut, Dorothy Whipple’s eagerly awaited 
novel, has met with a tremendous reception from press and 
public alike. Critics have been unani- 
mous in praising the author’s remark- 
able gifts of characterisation, and, fol- 
lowing on Mr. J. B. Priestley’s initial 
pronouncement that it is “a grand 
novel. Real people, real humour and 
pathos, and a sense of life,” have come 
Miss Winifred Holtby with “ it has 
charm, sense and friendliness, and in- 
sight better than any of these”; Miss 
Ethei Manning with “ this fine human 
story is full of first-rate portraits. Mrs. 
Whipple has a lively sense of humour,” 
and Mr. Howard Spring with “a story 
which holds very close to life.” Many more enthusiastic opinions 
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MENDED by che BOOK 
| RECOMMENDED by 


might be quoted, but enough is always as good as a feast, §i| YOUr 
and Mrs. Whipple’s reputation is sufficient assurance of a novel ff] It: 
which is high above the ordinary level of excellence. adap’ 
Stories of Nature needs 


desig 


" Wis icicles hang by the wall, and Dick the shepherd blows ‘enel 


his nail” the life of outdoors is usually put away until fi} - 
Spring. But nature is a full-year institution, and when a writer | likely 
catches the exact spirit, not only of nature in her romantic mani- [jj for | 
festation, but in the lives of the creatures we call wild, there is }}] scrib 
great enjoyment for house-bound mortals. And when an artist j] tially 
can catch the humour of birds and beasts and portray it with a 
rare skill it is the perfect touch to verbal perfection. Idl/ings in FRI 
Arcadia, written by E. D. Cuming and illustrated by J. H. Shep- 
herd, is indeed unrivalled among nature books. 


A Standard Biography 


DWARD WILSON OF THE ANTARCTIC, by George Seaver, pub- 

lished last year, has had a great and consistent success. As 
a picture of a man almost unrivalled in his innate serenity of 
spirit, it has a remarkable fascination ; as .a picture of a modem 
hero in which greatness is coupled to a moving simplicity, it 
stands alone amongst modern biographies. 
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THE 
RIDDLE 


(‘HE events of to-morrow 

can never be foretold 
—but they can be forestalled ! 
You can make certain that 
your wife, your dependants 
and yourself are protected 


against any unforeseen hap- 
pening — even to-morrow. 
One policy—The Friends’ 
Provident and Century 
ADAPTABLE POLICY—is 
sufficient amply to cover all 
your needs. 


It is a policy which can be 
adapted to meet changing 
needs and conditions, and so 
designed to give its greatest 
benefits when they are most 
likely to be needed. Send 
for the leaflet which de- 
scribes, simply, this essen- 
tially practical policy to :— 


THE 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE 
OFFICES 
Aggregate Funds exceed £11,500,000 


HEAD OFFICES: 
7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
18 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh, 2 


For the 
discriminating 
reader 


THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT is invaluable asa 
comprehensive review of contem- 
porary literature. No important 
book published in any language, 
no matter how specialized may be 
its subject or how limited its ap- 
peal, fails to receive due mention 
initscolumns. It deals fully with 
all the newest fiction, poetry, bio- 
graphy, and drama, choosing 
only the best for particular com- 
ment and discussion. It is thus 
as widely read by scholars and 
students as by those who have 
only a limited time every day 
to devote to reading. For the 
discriminating reader its scho- 
larly and impartial criticisms are 
a constant source of delight and 
instruction. 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Subscription Rates (Post Free) 
12 months 17/4 — 6 months 8/8 
3 months 4/4 


Orders for subscriptions may be given 
to any newsagent or bookstall in the 
British Isles, or for dispatch abroad to 
the Publisher, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, England. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR DECEMBER 


Spanish Raggle-Taggle 
« is year Dr. Starkie gave us his fascinating Ragg/e-Taggh, 
now he brings us an even better book. It must take not 
only enthusiasm but pluck to do what 
Dr. Starkie does—to wander through some 
of the wildest places of —— garbed 
as a tramp, earning your living by playing 
the fiddle at street corners, in front of 
cafés, or in dubious taverns where people 
are accustomed to drinking hard and 
living dangerously. More than once, 
when reading his adventures among the 
gypsies, I have trembled lest the knife of 
some jealous husband or lover may not 
have been plunged into the professor’s 
breast ; and I have turned apprehensively 
to the final pages to make sure that the 
book has not been finished by another 
hand.” So writes Mr. Ernest Newman in the Swnday Times 
of Walter Starkie’s new book, Spanish Raggle Taggle. 


A modern Knight-Errant 


M: Douctas V. DurF in his Sword for Hire has provided 
an account of vigorous adventures that are startling in 
their variety and profusion. The modern “ he-man ” is too often 
depicted adventuring in ladies’ boudoirs, and it is refreshing to 
find one who has tempted danger in situations where death was 
the only alternative to success. 


Hor the Children 
ENN THE PENGUIN, by Allen Chaffee, is a book which will de- 
light all the children who love the penguins at the Zoo, for 
it tells of the adventures of a penguin in its natural home and 
there are many splendid adventures. Bé//y Winks is a delicious 


little book about a lizard, written and illustrated by Cicely Engle- 
field, which will gladden the hearts and arms of the tinies. 


Dudley Glanfield, 
WALTER STARKIE. 
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ERIINTERNAL HYGIENE 


A New Ideal Based on a Clearer Conception of 
“not |, the Major Cause of Most Diseases 


Medical men, alarmed at the spread of 
‘ ivilisati Many, if not all, of the following ailments are pri- 
the diseases of civilis ation, have sough t marily due to the neglect of Internal Hygiene, and 
their cause by studying the mode of life in all cases the new method of treatment referred to on 
of those native races who are particularly this page will prove greatly beneficial :— 


imiti Acidosis atarrh Indigestion 
les, living on natural foods, under Arterio-Sclerosis C Disorders Liver Troubles 
Arthri onstipation Lumbago 
the wide dome of the sky, do not suffer pots Dest P Mental Diserd 


from constipation as we do. They think Rete tatenieation Dyspepsia 
ing i i adder Trouble Flatulence ervous 
something is wrong if a movement of the D 


powels does not follow every meal, and Abnormalities Gout aa Neuritis 

i i i Boils jorrho' 

in such rare cases invariably resort to Bronchitis 'Hair Trouble. Pruritus 

some simple form of enema, made out of _{chronte) impaired Rheumatism 
Carbun MemorySciatica Ulcers 


a buffalo horn or some kind of gourd. 


The outcome of a comparative study of the 
lives of these healthy native races and of The following are brief extracts from famous 
civilised communities living on overcooked, medical journals :— 
over-prepared, devitamined mushy foods, and ‘* THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL ” says : 
nfield, spending far too many hours sitting or stand- . A new apparatus for Colonic Lav: which 
ing at their pursuits and pastimes, has been seems to combine ease in operation with ingenuity 


the emergence of a new ideal of internal 
hygiene, and the advocacy of colonic lavage, Says 
or the irrigation of the colon (large intestine), Colonie Lavage for purpose 

for the restoration of internal cleanliness. diagnosis or treatment. 
Ancient Egypt is said to have been the ‘* THE MEDICAL TIMES ” : ‘* The whole 
birthplace of this method of combating outfit is excellent, and the ingenuity of this — 


constipation. The practice flourished in the —— We are 


ided Middle Ages, reached its zenith in the reign Py - 
y in of Louis XIV., who is reputed to have main- poten Arbuthnot Lane, Bt, 
) tained his amazing energy and fitness by in a long pooh fo Says : 
ften frequent fell com- The ‘ Colonator is both safe and aftective in 
parative eclipse with the discovery of num- e hands any ent person. wil un- a 
crous purgative drugs in the nineteenth valuable service in the great 
was century. 
These “easy remedies,” however, have Arrangements have been made for a remark- 
proved a delusion and a snare. Their action able book fully explaining colonic lavage with 
is purely irritant, and is followed by a period the COLONATOR to be sent to every reader 
ofenervation. As a result, the ‘‘dose’”? must who completes and forwards the application 
be gradually increased to procure the same Form provided below. 
de- efiect, and at length constipation becomes 
for @ Mbitual and incurable. F 
| Colonic lavage has no such demerit. Its | To the COLONATOR Company | 


and § efect on the mucous lining and muscles of | Dept. 80, “ PREMIER HOUSE,” 
ious ‘te intestine is wholly salutary. BATH STREET, GLASGOW, C2 


The one disadvantage under which the | Please send me in plain envelope a ony of the Free 1 


| le- meth i Book entitled ““THE ECLIPSE 
in the past was the lack of AND pry 
a thoroughly reliable, safe, and scientific T!” I enclose 3d. in stamps towards the per 77 | 
apparatus for home use. ‘; pe and packing. 
This drawback has now been removed with | (Please write clearly in block capitals). 


the invention of a remarkably ingenious outfit | 7 suffer from 
known as the COLONATOR. | 

In the words of a distinguished medical tase.” ce Title), 

J 


man who has seen the appliance, the Colonator die 
will achieve just as excellent results as can ! ‘ 


be obtained at spas specialising in this form 
of treatment. Magazine,” December. 1934-0 
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WORLD 


Edited by VERNON BARTLETT 


The monthly review of current international affairs 


Is. 6d. 
Six months’ subscription - Ios. 
One year’s - £i. 
* 


Novels for Christmas 


THE PROUD SERVANT: The Story of Montrose 
Margaret Irwin 8s. 6d. net 


WOMEN MUST WORK: Richard Aldington 
7s. 6d. net 


THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE: 
B. Traven 7s. 6d. net 


* An adventure story which would thrill the most 
sophisticated reader of “shockers ” 


IN COMPANY WITH CRISPIN: A Comedy 
Humphrey Pakington 7s. 6d. net 


* 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & gg St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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Sunday Times: 


conspicuous lack of prettiness.”’ 


Aberdeen Press: 


ALL IN THE DOWNS 


by Frank Pollard 
Sphere: 


Once more this 116 years old Society is shenieg to 
give a real British Christmas to seamen at home and 
abroad, including lightshipmen & lighthouse keepers. 
Hospitality i is also being arranged for seamen’s widows, 
orphans and dependants. 

Any gift will be thankfully received by The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., G.C.S.1., etc. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS? 
SocIETY 


The Hon. L. W. Joynson-Hicxs. 


Chairman : 
(General Secretary: Mr. HERBERT E. BARKER.) 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14 


apropos the Naval talks—2 important books by | 


HECTOR C. BYWATER 
A Searchlight on the Navy 


Sea Power in the Pacific 
Fiction Afloat 
JEALOUS WATERS by Roger Vercel 7s. 6d. net 


““A vigorous story of cod-fishing off Greenland. 
This is a man’s book: there is action, characterisation, and a 


TONGUE PIE by Peter Belloc 


“A book to delight the real sailorman.” 


“It is a pastiche of the eighteenth century, cynical, mock- 
ing, cruel, and full-blooded, and it is written by a man who knows his 
period as well as he knows the sea.” 


Constable 


10s. net 


New 


Edition 10s. net 


7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


the Joy and Good 
Cheer of Christmas. 

will provide parcels of good fare 

£5 for TEN poor families. 10/- helps 
one give Christmas 

smiles to th ine need by send- 


ing a gift now to Proke Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.I. 
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SIX OMNIBUS VOLUMES 


The Complete SHERLOCK HOLMES 


SHORT STORIES 
5 Volumes in 1 


THE ADVENTURES 
THE MEMOIRS THE RETURN 
THE LAST BOW THE CASE-BOOK 


1348 pages 7/6 net 


Th 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


LONG STORIES 


a 4 Volumes in 1 A STUDY IN SCARLET 

ee THE SIGN OF FOUR 

La THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
7/6 net THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


The CONAN DOYLE sronrtzs 


6 Volumes in 1 TALES OF THE RING AND THE CAMP 


PIRATES AND BLUE WATER 
TERROR AND MYSTERY 


1216 pages TWILIGHT AND THE UNSEEN 
ADVENTURE AND MEDICAL LIFE 
7/6 net TALES OF LONG AGO 


te CONAN DOYLE 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES: Vol. I 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
SIR NIGEL MICAH CLARKE 
THE REFUGEES 


4 Vols. in 1. 1644 pages 7/6 net 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES: Vol. II 


RODNEY STONE UNCLE BERNAC ADVENTURES OF GERARD 
EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD 


4 Vols. in 1 . 828 pages 7/6 net 


Humour and Fantasy 


VICE VERSA TINTED VENUS 
FALLEN IDOL TALKING HORSE 
SALTED ALMONDS BRASS BOTTLE 


By F. ANSTEY. 1180 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘Immortal, imperishable humour.”—Punch. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


for these columns are accepted only when a remittance accompanies the order. 
Te rate is 1/6 per line with y%, discount for six insertions, 10%, discount for 


ninsertions. Box number 1s. extra; replies forwarded. 


Matter for insertion 


ould reach the Advertisement Manager, CoRNHILL MaGazine, so Albemarle 
Sut, London, W.1, not later than the 6th of the month preceding month of publication. 


(NG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and_ musical 
also considered for wy Terms by 
DEREK, CM/140< Shaftes- 


bury Avenue, W.C.2. 


RARE BOOKS, Magazines, etc. lish and Foreign. 
my wants.—C. 0. DANE, 64 Sts y Street, Liver- 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
yf for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognised by a of Education ; ; warm climate ; 
sa bathing; good ium, tennis courts. 
£75. Day Scho £10.—Apply SISTER 


EDUCATIONAL 


BAST LONDON COLLEGE of Arts, Science and 
Engineering (University of London). General 
ad Honours Courses. Post Graduate and Research 
work, First-Year Medical Course in conjunction with 
london Hospital. Fees £22 10s. a year. Halls of 
Residence for Men Students and for Women Students. 
—Prospectus free on application to J. Ellison-Macart- 
ney, Registrar, East London College, E.1. 


PERSONAL 


AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE ; 

ANNUITIES. Particulars of best policies for- 
warded on request. No obligation. State age. 
D, Paterson, Insurance Consultant, 12 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ASTONISHING VOCAL DISCOVERY. 


EVELOP a beautiful voice 
D;, marvellous SILENT METHOD. 


OTEL PROPRIETORS. Have you considered 

advisability of inserting an announcement in 
e Cornhill is written and read in 
al parts of the world and from over- 
seas often need to know of 1 accommodation. 
Here is your opportunity to reach them at a most 
Moderate cost. 


COUNTRY HOTELS & BOARDING 
HOUSES 


MaALVERN LINK. Attractive Guest House for 

gentlewomen needing rest and holiday. Comfort- 
able for winter; good fires, etc. Terms moderate.— 
Sister C.H.N., $. Catherine's House, 


ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; ideally situated 
in own grounds; every m modern convenience.— 
pg Proprs., J. and M. Wivell and Son. 'Ph.: 


MANGERTON House, Melplash, Dorset.—Guests 
received, Comfortable country House, Sunny 

Rooms, Garden, Dairy, Poultry, etc. Private Sitting 

Room if wished. Misses LentHat & BALLINGER. 


ALMOUTH. Falmouth Hotel, Bay Hotel, same 
direction. Leading Hotels, First Class, H.& C, 
Central Heating. Due South. Sea Front. 


MaATLOCK.—Smediey’s Hydro ; largest and most 
complete for health and pleasure. Telephone 17. 


MEDICAL 


SORIASIS, A MIRACLE, GOOD NEWS for the 

Despairing. Freedom, quick, Sensa- 

evidence.—V. C, Park, 50 South 
rove, 


IABETIC SUFFERERS are invited to write for 
medical opinions on. effective and proved treatment. 
—Mr. Grant, 3 London Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ne S.P.C.C. wil be GRATEFUL for LEGACIES, 
* 108,918 children he jast Director, 
ictry House, Le Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


HE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION will 

accept cash donations and gifts of serviceable 
a for the benefit of ex-officers and dependants 
in need. Address to General Secretary at 8 Eaton 
Square, London, S.W.1 
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Stammering and all vocal defects. Free booklet.— 
Prof, Reid, Studio (H), Wigmore Hall, London, W.r. | 
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LANGLEY’S PRIVATE 
GREETING CARDS 


@ WE should appreciate the opportunity of 
supplying you with Private Christmas Cards 
this year. May we send you one of our 
sample books of delightful designs ? 
DIARIES WE have a fine selection of 


si by all the leading 
ublishers at prices fi 
FOR 1935 shilling 


Fill in attached coupon, *."CANGLEY & SONS LTD 


crossing out words not Please send 

required, and post to :— Sample Book of Greeting Cards, 

LANGLEY & SONS LTD. : Diary No.......... Published by.............0000 

THE EUSTON PRESS 

4, 6and 8 Euston Buildings, N.W.|1. 

Phone : Museum 4263 (4 lines) 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR 
FROM W. H. SMITH & SON 


° 


At the nearest Bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son you will find just the right 

ifts for all your friends, at the price you want to pay. There are Books 
or all tastes ; good Stationery in gift cabinets ; Fountain Pens and Propelling 
3 Pencils (ask to see the ‘‘ Seal Pen,’’ which costs only 5/6) ; attractive Fancy 
and Leather Goods; Diaries and Calendars for 1935 and many other 
pleasing gifts. W.H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls, too, display an up-to-date 
selection of books and many stationery sundries that make useful -little 

presents. 


CHOOSE YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS AT THE BOOKSHOP. 


H. SMITH & SON, 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office : Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. ¥ 


BOOKS DIARIES 

Ny STATIONERY LEATHER AND 

W FOUNTAIN PENS FANCY GOODS 

 & PROPELLING CALENDARS 

PENCILS SUNDRIES 
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Spanish 
Raggle-Taggle 


By WALTER STARKIE, Litt.D., 
Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Dublin. Author 
of Ragegle-Taggle.” With a. 
Frontispiece by Arthur Rackham. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Last year Dr. Starkie gave us— — 
his fascinating ‘ Raggle-Taggle.’ 
Now he brings us an even better 
book.” —Ernest NEWMAN in 
the Sunday Times. 

“As readable as it is vivid . . . an admirable achievement.”— 
The Observer. 

“ Lively and intimate.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

“Can hardly fail to awaken the most prosaic reader. He recap- 
tures the enchanting spirit of Borrow.’—The Times. 


Raggle-Taggle 
By WALTER STARKIE. With a Frontispiece by Arthur 
Rackham. Fifth Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 
“One of the immortal travel-books.”—E. B. 
OsBorn in The Morning Post. 
“An entrancing book. I guarantee continu- 
ous entertainment.”—CompTon MACKENZIE in 
The Daily Mail. 
“A remarkable book. His thousand-and-one 
adventures make extraordinarily interesting 
reading.” —Country Life. 
“ Fascinating and disturbing. Far away from 
ordinary comparisons.” —The Listener, 
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Creevey’s Life and (1 


Edited by JOHN GORE. With py 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 


“Greville is grey and Disraeli — 
superficial elie Creevey. It is 
enlivened with some delightfully 
crisp and pungent editorial com- = 
ment.” —The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 

“* Creevey himself is one of the most 
interesting figures in the procession 
of celebrities which file before usin | 4p 
this entertaining volume. Laughter 
was his talent and there are few 
greater gifts in life.’—The Sunday 
Times. CREEVEY, 
“Will be read for its sparkling Jobe ohn Blackett Esq. 
picture of the great world through which Creevey moved.”— 


The Times. 


The Cid and his Spain 


With a Foreword by THE DUKE OF BERWICK AND ALBA. 


By RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL, translated by Harold 
Sunderland. Many Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 15s. net. 


“This magnificent study. Its grasp of the larger historical 
significance of its subject is exciting.”—Time and Tide. 

“= “The Cid was one of those leaders who disseminate: valour 
all around them. The present writer makes a good story of his 
powers and shows in a stong light the convincing traits of 
his chivalric spirit.”—The Observer. 


Chopin: His Life 
By WILLIAM MURDOCH. With 
Illustrations. 16s. net. 


“* Chopin’s story is indeed a ‘ Sym- 
phonie Pathétique.’ Mr. Mur- 
doch carries the reader with him 
throughout its course and makes 
him listen earnestly until the 
pianissimo has passed into silence.” 


—The Times. 
“* An excellent specimen of musical 
biography. The great attraction 
of Mr. Murdoch’s book is its 
sobriety and fairness. He shows Cl. Archives Photographiques, Paris, 
us Chopin. — The News-Chronicle. CHOPIN BY DELACROIX, 
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Maurice de Bunsen 


Diplomat and Friend 


By EDGAR T. S. DUGDALE. 
With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


Sir Maurice de Bunsen was a nota- 
ble figure in diplomacy, and served 
this country long and well in places 
ranging from Washington to 
Tokyo, Turkey to South America, 
from Siam to Vienna, in the critical 
days of 1914. He was also a very 
good letter-writer, a keen sports- 
man, and the best of friends. Mr. 
Dugdale, with the valuable help of 
Sir Maurice’s family and friends, 
has produced a most interesting 
book. 


The Winds of Time 


By LADY GORDON. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dudley Glanfield. 
Str Maurice DE BuNSEN 
WHEN AMBASSADOR AT MADRID. 


“A valuable record of an unbelievable period.” —The Times. 

“Delightfully written. Her charm of humour, the fine spirit 
she displays, and the attractive writing, make the book one of 
the most readable amongst recent Irish publications.” —The 


Trish Times. 


The Memoirs of 


a Bookman 


By JAMES MILNE. With Illus- 
trations. 12s. net. 


“He writes from the fullness of 
knowledge. Yet, informing as the 
‘Memoirs’ are, they never lose 
the lightness of touch which is 
the hall-mark of the artist.” —Lorp 
ERNE in The Sunday Times. 
“The author has touched and 
fired the mind ; and that’s a thing 
worth doing.” —Howarp SPRING 
in The Evening Standard. . 


Swaine. 
James MILNE. 


The Craft of Forgery 


By HENRY T. F. RHODES, Author of “ Clues and Crime,” 
etc. With 8 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 


“* A fascinating study of one of the most peculiar of all crimes.” — 


The Evening Standard. 
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Alpine Pilgrimage | 


By DR. JULIUS KUGY, trans- ‘a T 
lated by H. E. G. Tyndale. With A Thi 
Illustrations. 12s. net. 


“An Alpine classic which will ; es in 
last for all time.” —A/pine Journal. 
“The reader gains from this hs 

almost at times of extravagance, 
of joy. He has the story of a ah, | 
very full life, of desperate 

struggle, followed by success or, 

sometimes, by failure, of sun- 

shine and of storm. The sum of 

his successes is amazing.” —The 

Times. JALouc, 


Rhodesian Mosaic 


By MAJOR R. R. HOARE, M.C. With Frontispiece and Map. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


““ Written in a charming, lucid style; a very entertaining and } 
informative book.”—Books of To-day. 


“‘ What manner of country is Rhodesia? What flowers grow 
there? What life does the white farmer lead there? How is 
the country governed? What are the relations between white 
and black? These and more questions are engagingly answered 
in ‘ Rhodesian Mosaic.’ ”—Morning Post. 


Sword for Hire 


By DOUGLAS V. DUFF. With (aes Be 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


** A singularly adventurous life, 

described with such gusto that it 

is evident Mr. Duff was born to 

be a chronicler as well as born 

for adventure.” —Sunday Times. endl 

** His ten years in Palestine give fj 
the book its permanent value.” 
—The Birmingham Post. 
his vivid pages he carries us 
along with him from one exciting 

episode to another.” —The Times. 
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Works by Axel Munthe 
The Story of San Michele 


The Cheap Edition of this World-Famous Book is now in its 
17th Impression. 7s. 6d. net. im 


A total of 46 Impressions sold 
in Great Britain alone ! 


“The most interesting bio- 
graphy I have read for years. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell was mas- 
terfully insistent that I should 
read the book. She said ‘ There 
is something in this book for 
everybody.” There is.” — 
ARNOLD Bennett in The Evening 
Standard. 

“The revelation of a most rare 
and unusual personality ... I 
have seldom read anything 

more moving or tender. It —— 
has style, wit, humour, great 
knowledge of the wor-d, mixed | ; 
with that strange simplicity of mind that often is the attribute 
of genius.”—R. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM in The Observer. 


: 

Memories and Vagaries 

With a New Preface. Seventh Impression. 6s. net. 
“Readers of ‘The Story of San Michele’ will come across 
several old acquaintances here, all in their same old clothes, for 
they have nothing else to put on their backs . . . Even the dogs 
in this book are wagging their tails in token of recognition.”— 
From the Author’s New Preface. 


Unheard Melodies 


By LORD GORELL. 5s. net. 
‘He rediscovers the great secret of all true poetry.”—The 
Sunday Times. 
“* Exquisite verse . . . the common sense that is England’s 
gift to her chosen sons is his, and the love of beauty, the faith 
in the finer things of the spirit.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Sparks beneath the Ashes 


Experiences of a London Probation Officer 

By MARY ELLISON. 6s. net. 
‘Valuable and fascinating, some of Mrs. Ellison’s stories are 
astounding.” —The Morning Post. 
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Pilgrimage to Mecca 
By LADY EVELYN COBBOLD. 


With Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Evelyn will 
deserve a place of her 
own in the records of 
Arabian travel. Inter- 
esting, charming, 
amusing.” JOHN 
Squire in The Sunday 
Times. 


** Valuable to all those 

interested in Islam and 

its practices.” —The CORNER OF THE GREAT MOSQUE, MECCA, SHOWING THE 
Spe ctator CONGREGATION STANDING IN PRAYER. 


The Valleys of the Assassins 


By FREYA STARK. With 6 Maps and 34 [Illustrations. 
Second Impression. 12s. 6d. net. 
“‘ This truly enthralling record ought to take its place among 
the classics of travel.”—Mrss V. SackviLLE West in The 
Observer. 
“* May be read with joy. Her writing is beautiful: a rare and 
delightful book.” ——-Mr. Howarp Sprinc in The Evening Standard. 


The Baton in 
the Knapsack 


New Light on Napoleon and his 
Marshals 


By LAURENCE CURRIE. With 
Unique Illustrations of all the 
Marshals. 12s. net. 


**A workmanlike, succinct and 
readable sketch of the great 
Emperor’s military career.”— 
The Sunday Times. 


Napoleon’s AS First 
Heritage 


By B. FORTESCUE. With Frontispiece. tos. 6d. net. 
This volume traces, with fascinating interest and a truly scientific 
imagination, the outstanding characteristics of the five sons of 
Madame Bonaparte of Corsica, and discovers them in their racial 
origins. 
Xvili 
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Edward Wilson of 
the Antarctic 


Naturalist and Friend = eae 
By G. SEAVER, M.A. (Oxon.), * 
B.D. (Lond.). With 16 Half-tones @& 
and 7 Full-colour Illustrations, 2 
Maps and Facsimiles of 2 pages 
from his Diary. Fifth Impression. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“This most moving book.”—The 

Times. 

“Dr. Wilson was a great and noble jeyym she picture by Hugh G. Riviere, 

man. If you would learn how 

great and noble you must read this book.” —The Evening News. 


The Voyage of the 


“Discovery ” 


By CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT, R.N., 
C.V.0. Popular Edition, with a 
Preface by Dr. Nansen, G.C.V.O. 
With Map and 16 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
A companion volume to “‘ Scott’s 
Last Expedition.” It comprises the 
complete record of the voyage as 
told by Captain Scott in the original 
two guinea edition, omitting only 
the two Scientific Appendices. 
** The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 
present century has given birth.”—The Spectator. 


Scott’s Last Expedition 
The Personal Journals of Captain R. F. SCOTT, R.N., C.V.O. 
With a biographical Introduction by J. M. BARRIE 
Wyth Map and 16 Plates. 7s. 6d. net, 
** A wonderfully cheap edition, handsomely bound, There are 
thousands of boys—and hundreds of girls too—who would 
prefer, as a Christmas present, this truthful log to an exaggerated 
adventure-book or a conventional school-story.”—T he Tablet, 


New Lives for Old—How to Cure 
the Incurable 2) 7. BARKER. 7s. 6d. nel. 


“We have read every word of this book with great interest. 
It is a veritable revelation, and a powerful testimony to the 
value of correct diet and wisely chosen remedies.” —The Medical 


Times. 
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Idlingsin Arcadia 


T 
By E. D. CUMING. With 10 P 
Full-page line and 12 Half-tone ( 
Illustrations by].A.SHEPHERD. By 
Ios. 6d. net. Col 


“Mr. Cuming has the right 
sympathy and an effective sense 
of humour... Mr. Shepherd’s 
singular gift of infusing the 
comic spirit into birds and 
beasts.” —The Times. 


SV 
The Owner Gardener 


By SIR EDWARD ANSON, Bart. Plans in Text. 7s. 6d. net. 


**Eminently useful . . . full of valuable practical hints.”—The 
Field. 


* A really excellent text-book for the uninitiated.””—Countryman, 


Wisdom in the Wild 


By DOUGLAS GORDON. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Delightful reading. The wealth of 
fascinating information I commend to 
everybody.”—Sir JoHN Squire in The 
Daily Telegraph. 


My Garden Diary 


By MAUDE HAWORTH-BOOTH. 
With Illustrations and Chart. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A really useful and well-written garden book. ”_The Field. 
“‘ Every garden-maker will be grateful.”—Western Morning News. 


y< Nature’s Quest 
By FRANCES, COUNTESS OF 
WARWICK. 7s. 6d. net. 


Decorated by 

RICHARD B. OGLE. _ 
Extraordinarily fascinating.” — 
Country Life. 
“A book for the non-specialist 
who wishes to know more about 


the many-sided world he lives 
in.” —The Sunday Times. 
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TWO “ JUNIOR BOOK CLUB CHOICES” 


Penn, the Penguin 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE. Fully Illustrated in 
Colour. 5s. net. 
“T have never met a child who could easily be 
induced to leave the Penguins’ enclosure at the 
Zoo. I feel safe in prophesying that this book 
about them will be equally popular.” —Time and 
Tide. 


Wandy The Wild Pony 
By ALLEN CHAFFEE. Fully Illustrated by D. L. Mays. 
5s. net. Second Impression. 
** A charming study and a realistic impression of the character 
and ways of a pony.”—No+ttingham Guardian. 


THREE VOLUMES WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
CICELY ENGLEFIELD 


Billy Winks 2s. net. 


As a rule, Lizards are shy and retiring 
creatures, but Billy Winks was not, and 
he lost his tail! He had innumerable 
adventures and there was no end to his 
impertinence, so he had a very thrilling 


time of it. 
Katie the 
Caterpillar 


2s. net. 
a “A pure gem. ‘The illustrations are en- 

Va chanting and should make the book a real 
nursery favourite.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


George and Angela 
2s. net. 


“George and Angela are adorable! ”—The Observer. 


The Story of Princess Elizabeth 


Brought up to date and including some stories of 


Princess Margaret 


Told with the Sanction of their Parents by ANNE RING. With 

36 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. Over 135,000 copies sold ! 
** A charming gift book . . . will delight children and interest 
grown-ups equally.”—The Church of England Newspaper. 
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NEW FICTION 


They Knew Mr. Knight 
By DOROTHY WHIPPLE. Third ere 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BOOK SOCIETY. 


“A grand novel. Real people, 
real humour and pathos, and a fine 
sense of life. It ought to bea big | 
success.” —J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Whipple’s expert perform- 
ance. It has charm, sense and 
HoLtsy 
in the Daly Telegraph. 

** A great advance on ‘Greenbanks,’ 
fine as that novel was. It is fuller 
and richer.” — Nottingham Guardian. 


Dorothy Wilding. 
DorotHy WHIPPLE. 


Bumphrey’s 
By R. H. MOTTRAM, Author of “ The Spanish Farm” Trilogy, 
etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
** An attractive and rather lovable book.”—Mr. RALPH Straus 
in The Sunday Times. 


*‘Full and packed and rounded with the actual richness of 
experience . . . . exquisitely strung.” GERALD GOoUuLD in 
The Observer. 


“A distinguished story, at once subtle and strong, and singing 
and sighing itself into the memory.”—The Daily Herald. 


EVENING STANDARD Book of the Month and Recommended 
by the Book Society. 


Seed of Adam 


By VIOLET CAMPBELL. Third if 
Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A writer of great power, witha ~ 
deep knowledge of human motive; | | 
her ability is unusual.”—Howarp 

SPRING in The Evening Standard. 


*“It is full-blooded, and it un- 
doubtedly ‘ grips.” A very remark- 
able production which should meet 
with considerable success.” — 
Straus in The Sunday Times. 
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NEW FICTION 


Beggars’ Horses 
By P. C. WREN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Swift, intricate, exciting, excellently 
put together.” —Morning Post. 


Port o’ Missing Men 

By P. C. WREN. 7s. 6d. net. 

Strange Tales of the Stranger Regiment 
“Trresistible; in his happiest vein. 
They are all first-rate, the best adven- 


ture stories we have read this year.” — 
Glasgow Herald. Brights of Bournemouth. 


P. C. WREN. 

Crown and Covenant 
By DUNCAN MCLELLAN, Author of “ The Laird of Balfrie,” 
etc. Preface by John Buchan. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* May be recommended not merely as an historical novel, but as 

a story full of real people.” —Morning Post. 

‘« Has all the qualities of success. Readers will rejoice, for here 

is the real thing.”—The Montrose Standard. 


Children of the Hills 
_ By ALLAN GOVAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
** The characterisation is good. The author is always engrossing 
and his book should be of interest to most Scotsmen.”—The 
Edinburgh Evening News. 


Suburban Saga 


Ry H. V. HAVELOCK HEDGES. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Truth and sincerity are.the keynotes of this excellent first 
novel.” —The Evening News. 

Wonderfully varied and con- 
vincing.” —The Glasgow Herald. 


Julius Penton 
By F. L. GREEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* Asa novel this is remarkable— 
as a first novel it is outstanding.” 
—The Belfast News-Letter. 


“The reader will find himself 
strangely hypnotised by the 
rapidity of a man’s degenera- 
tion.” —The Guardian. 
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NEW FICTION 


Knight Reluctant 


By CUTHBERT HEADLAM, D.S.0., M.P. 
75. 6d. net. 
** A thriller—and a brisk one.”—The Times. 
Exciting episodes very briskly described.” — 
The Birmingham Post. 
** Audacious exploits.” —The Scotsman. 


Death by Misadventure 


By BARBARA MALIM. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Thrills and reveals an astounding solution.” —The Sunday Referee. 
** Will certainly amaze the reader. Miss Malim has us all beaten 
and is to be heartily congratulated on her skill”—The. Notting- 
ham Guardian. 


Remembered Hills 


By DIANA DARLING. 7s. 6d. net. 
** A good piece of story-telling, with some vivid mountaineering 
adventures in the Himalayas.”—The Morning Post. 
“‘Her admirable tale. We have been introduced to human 
characters in an atmosphere of realism.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


The Malakoff Flat 


By MAX COVENTRY. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘“‘ Wizardry of words as well as expert craftsmanship.”—The 
Edinburgh Evening News. 
“* We await the author’s next offering with interest, nay, with 
hope.” —The Aberdeen Press. 


Pelicans in the Sky 


By HAROLD BALDWIN. 73s. 6d. net. 


** Mr. Baldwin has told his story well 

... very good reading.”—News- 

Chronicle. 

An excellent first novel.” —The Nor- 

thern Dispatch. 

** Such freshness and vigour that our 

attention is held all the time.”—The 

Daily Telegrap Harotp Batpwin. 
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